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IN THIS ISSUE 
PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


This symposium presents the problems of the library in the secondary 
school, especially those in junior high school, senior high school, junior 
college, vocational education, adult education, guidance, and audio-visual 
education. Contributors to the symposium are Alexander Frazier, Curricu- 
lum Co-ordinator, Los Angeles County Schools; Jesse Graham, Supervisor, 
Business Education, Adult and Vocational Education Division, Los Angeles 
City Schools; Albert W. Niemela, Stanford University: Henry I Chaim. 
Principal, Marina Adult School, San Francisco; and leaders in the School 
Library Association of California. These include Katherine F. Gibson, Bel- 

| mont Senior High School, Los Angeles; Bess Landfear, Visual Aids Depart- 
ment, San Francisco Public Schools; Maurine S. Hardin, Frick Junior High 
School, Oakland; Elizabeth Scott, Lowell High School, San Francisco; 
Eugenia McCabe, Castlemont Senior High School, Oakland; Elizabeth Neal, 
Compton College: Louise Roewekamp, East Los Angeles Junior College: 
Pauline Clark, Los Gatos Union High School: Mary Lins, Commerce High 
School, San Francisco; E. Ben Evans, District Librarian, Kern County Union 
High School District; and Esther Jonsen, Piedmont High School. 
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WORLD LITERATURE 


An Anthology of Human Experience 
By 


ARTHUR E. CHRISTY 
Formerly of University of Illinois 


and 


HENRY W. WELLS 
Associate Prof. of English, Columbia University 
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THIS NEW anthology of world literature presents the great masters— 
irrespective of race or nation—whose words have concerned and still concern 
mankind. It draws from the literatures of science, history, philosophy, religion, 
art, politics, ethnology, psychology, ethics, poetry. Designed as a survey 
course in humanities for college freshmen, it should find a place in every 
secondary school library, and on the shelf of every thoughtful teacher—for 
greater appreciation of the “one world” we hope we are now entering. 





Man and His Cultural Heritages 

Geneses: The Origins of Man 
and Life 

The People’s Story 

Myths, Fables, and Allied Forms 

Scriptures of Some Living 
Religions 

Creative Imagination 

The Unfolding Universe 

Travel and Exploration 

Social Satire 

Foundations of the State 

Political Satire 

The Critical Intellect 


Great Episodes and Characters 
of History 


Contacts of Races 


Man Against Fate 
(Tragic Drama) 


The Comedy of Manners 
Man in Bereavement 

The Conduct of Life 

Wit and Epigram 

Worlds of the Mind and Spirit 
Man in Love 

The Stream of Story-Telling 
The Happy Life 

Voices of the Forum 

Man at Work 

The Utopian Dream 


Pages 1118 . . . Price $5.50 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 5 
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New Books 


Current books sent to the JoURNAL 
office for review include the following: 


Byrp, Ottver E. Workbook for Health. Stan- 
ford University, California: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. Pp. vii+72. $1.00. 

Davis, Freperick B. Utilizing Human Tal- 
ent: Armed Services Selection and Classi- 
fication Procedures. For the Commission 
on Implications of Armed Services Educa- 
tional Programs. Washington 6: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1947, Pp. x +86. 
$1.25. 


Jarre, Bernarp. New World of Chemistry. 
Science in the Service of Man. New York 
3: Silver Burdett Co., 1947 (revised). Pp. 
x+710. $2.88. 

Jersitp, Artuur T., in collaboration with 
Mary E. Cuayer, CHARLOTTE FEHLMAN, 
Gertrupe HivpretH, and Marian YOounNG. 
Child Development and the Curriculum. 
New York 27: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1946. Pp. xi+274. $2.75. 

Lewis, Dora A.; Banks, ANNA K.; BANkKs, 
Marie; Borceson, GertruDE; and Pecx- 
HAM, GLapys. [t's Your Home: A Stu- 
dent Guide to Homemaking. New York 
11: Macmillan Co., 1946. Pp. vi+173. 
$1.00. 

Srranc, Ruts. The Role of the Teacher in 
Personnel Work. New York 27: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1946 (revised). Pp. xi+ 
497. $3.75. 


Among the new publications in pam- 
phlet form are: 


The Consumer-Buyer and Distribution, Part 
I. New York 17: Committee on Consumer 
Relations in Advertising, Inc. (420 Lex- 
ington Avenue), 1946. Pp. 42. $0.25. 

Course in Auto Mechanics: First Year— 
Chassis and Brakes. A workbook for ap- 
prentices in the first year of auto mechan- 
ics, prepared by the Instructional Materials 
Laboratory, Bureau of Trade and Indus- 
trial Education, California State Depart- 
ment of Education, pp. vi+66. Tests to 
Accompany “Course in Auto Mechanics,” 
pp. viiit+124. Sacramento, California: 
California State Department of Education, 
1946. 


CusHMAN, Rosert E. Keep Our Press Free! 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 123. New 
York 16: Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 
(22 East Thirty-eighth Street), 1946. Pp. 
32. $0.10. 


Davis, Cuar.es E., and Fresawarer, E. B. 
American History Workbook for High 
Schools: Designed for Use with any Basal 
Textbook. New York 11: Macmillan Co., 
1946. Pp. 192 + tests. $1.00. 

Duva.., Evetyn Mus. Keeping Up with 
Teen-Agers. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
127. New York 16: Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 1947. Pp. 32. $0.10. 


Duva.t, Sytvanus M. War and Human Na- 
ture. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 125. 
New York 16: Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 1947. Pp. 32. $0.10. 


Hevsera, Inca OLLa, and Stizes, Linniey J. 
Supervision As Guidance: Studies in Hu- 
man Development. Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia: Inga Olla Helseth, 1946. Pp. 80. 
$1.00. 


Living in the Atomic Age. Edited by Harotp 
C. Hann. A Resource Unit for Teachers 
in Secondary Schools. Educational Re- 
search Circular No. 57. University of Il- 
linois Bulletin, Vol. XLIV, No. 23. Ur- 
bana, Illinois: Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, College of Education, University of 
Illinois, 1946, Pp. 60. 

Occupational Abstracts. New York: Occupa- 
tional Index, Inc., New York University, 
1947. Pp. 6. $0.25. 

No. 99—Practical Nursing. 


Occupational Briefs on America’s Major Job 
Fields. Chicago: Science Research Asso- 
ciates (228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4), 
1947. Pp. 4. $0.15. 

No. 179—Electrical Appliance Industry 
W orkers. 

No. 180—O pticians. 

No. 181—Clay Products Industry W orkers. 

No. 182—Literary Agents. 

No. 183—Baseball Players. 

No. 184—Farm Equipment Dealers. 


Postwar Needs of Education in Hawaii. A 
Report of the Hawaii Committee on Edu- 
cation in Postwar Reconstruction. Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii: Department of Public In- 
struction, Territory of Hawaii, 1945. Pp. 
viii +62. 

Tapa, Hizpa, and OrnHers. Reading Ladders 
for Human Relations. Work in Progress 
Series, Intergroup Education in Cooperat- 
ing Schools. Washington 6: American 
Council on Education, 1947. Pp. viii + 68. 
$1.00. 


Unrrep States Orrice or Epucation: Vo- 
cational Education Division, Miscellaneous 
Bulletin No. 8, 1947—Practical Nursing: 
An Analysis of the Practical Nurse Occu- 
pation with Suggestions for the Organiza- 
tion of Training Programs. Pp. vi+ 144. 
$0.55. 
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Next Month 


HE last issue of the Journat for 

1946-1947 features a symposium 
entitled “Teacher Education and the 
Teacher Crisis.” Contributions include 
an editorial by Dr. J. W. Studebaker, 
Commissioner, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion; “What About Health Teaching ?” 
by Dr. Frank W. Thomas, President, 
Fresno State College; “‘In-Service 
Training of Teachers” by Harold E. 
Chastain, District Superintendent, Pla- 
cer Union High School and College; 
“The California Teacher Education 
Council” by Dean Frank N. Freeman, 
School of Education, University of 
California; ‘‘Problems in Teacher 
Shortage” by Edwin C. Browne, Per- 
sonnel Co-ordinator, San Francisco 
Public Schools; ‘“‘What It Takes— 
Teacher Requirements for 1947” by 
Fern Rives Jones, teacher of English, 





Hollywood High School, and author of 
the novel, “Friday, Thank God!” ; and 
“Are You Sure You Want to Teach?” 
by William E. Stafford, teacher of Eng- 
lish, Chaffey High School; and others. 


Other articles of general interest will 
include “Vocational Objectives of Vet- 
erans” by Henry C. Lindgren, Assistant 
Chief, Advisement and Guidance Divi- 
sion, Veterans Administration Branch 
12 Office, San Francisco, and formerly 
with the San Francisco Veterans Coun- 
seling Center, conducted by San Fran- 
cisco Public Schools. There will also be 
a report on aviation education in Cal- 
ifornia, including reports from Marian 
E. Wagstaff, Willowbrook High 
School, Compton ; John de Polo, Avia- 
tion Instructor, Sequoia Union High 
School, Redwood City ; John S. Urlaub, 
Instructor, Berkeley High School ; and 
Katherine McCloskey, Manager, Better 
Business Bureau, Santa Barbara. 








By William A. Hamm 


twelfth grades. Includes: 


Nations. 











From Colony to World Power 
A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


A thorough revision of the author’s celebrated The American People, 
for both average and above-average students of the eleventh and 


@ Reorganization of the latter half of the book into a study of 
America’s basic foreign and domestic problems since 1865. 


@ Chronological treatment of these problems in terms of great per- 
sonalities and of popular movements. 


@ New chapters on Latin America, World War II, and the United 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 








182 Second Street, San Francisco 5 
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LIBRARIANS AS LEADERS 


S a result of years of consistent 
work, librarians in California’s 
schools have achieved a recognizably 
superior position. Hence, other states 
which have not progressed so rapidly 
in this field are turning to California 
librarians for ideas and patterns of pro- 
cedure. As these states seek our leader- 
ship, it is imperative that we have the 
correct answers—answers engendered 
by the great urgency that is upon us all 
today to deliver right attitudes and right 
concepts into the hands of youth. 

Our objectives are now as they were 
yesterday—our desire to help produce 
the intelligent citizen, the well-inte- 
grated individual, the craftsman who 
understands that he is expressing him- 
self in the manner in which he performs 
his work. 

Books, we believe, are an important 
factor in accomplishing this task. Un- 
less the people in our democracies are 
enlightened, the decisions which they— 
and they alone—must make will not 
endure. Without access to the facts 
and the ability to use them, they are 
lost before they begin. Students must 
be taught not only where to look for 
the tools of learning but also how to 





4 Katherine Folger Gibson, Librarian, 
Belmont High School, Los Angeles, is 
herself a leader among California 
school librarians. She is President of 
the School Library Association of 
California. 
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use them. American Library Associ- 
ation representatives who attended 
UNESCO are impressing us with this 
need as they implore all librarians to 
do their educational best to make known 
the availability of their sources of infor- 
mation. 

When the librarian asks for more 
help, more equipment, more money, let 
no administrator feel that these requests 
are made in the spirit of “keeping up 
with the Joneses.” Rather, let him re- 
member that whereas every department 
in a school has its own function, the 
function of the library is manifold, for 
it must serve and enrich all departments 
in the school. Every trained librarian 
realizes that he or she has a creative 
and vital contribution to make to the 
educational program of the school. 
Moreover, not one of us wants to be- 
come what someone has described as the 
date-stamping, fine-collecting variety of 
librarian. But without adequate help, 
that is exactly what we become. 

Although many well-known surveys 
have recommended that a school with 
an enrollment of 500 students should 
provide clerical help for the librarian, 
how many administrators protect the 
investment that they have made in the 
librarian by providing her with clerical 
help so that she is permitted to do the 
job for which she has been trained? Is 
she a handyman to take stray classes 
when a teacher is called out? Is she 
virtually a study-hall teacher all day? 
Is she the clerk, as well as the adminis- 
trator, of the library? 
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The librarian needs to be a teacher, 
too. Recently, members of the new li- 
brary class were asked to make sug- 
gestions for library services. All of 
them knew that the students could help 
to keep the library quiet and orderly 
and the books in place; they knew that 
they must not steal the books or tear 
out the pages or keep the books over- 
due. Very laudable, indeed—but not 
one word about the opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with great books, big 
ideas, fine ideals, as distinguished from 
the shoddy, the distorted, the substitutes 
for beauty and goodness. 
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Yes, we have far to go; our job is 
much greater than just being tidy. Li- 
brarianship is a skilled profession, and 
librarians have a service to render which 
is great. The world needs the advice 
and the teaching of the great thinkers, 
ancient and modern, whose immortal 
contributions are in books 

“for books are more than books. . . 

they are the life, the very heart 
and core of ages past, the reason 
why men lived and worked and 
died, the essence and quintessence 
of their lives.” 

—Amy Lowell. 
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4 As school-library services increase in importance in the educational services pro- 


vided by California public schools, librarians are faced with many problems which 


curtail the services that can be provided by the library. Paramount among these 


problems is the need for sufficient clerical assistance to free librarians from clerical 


details in order to make their professional services available to the students and the 


faculty. This problem and many others are presented in the discussion which follows 
the opening editorial by Katherine F. Gibson, President, School Library Association 
of California. Alexander Frazier begins the discussion with an interesting article 


entitled “The New Librarian in Our School,” and leaders in librarianship and in other 


fields of education continue the presentation of library problems. The symposium 
closes, as it began, with the theme that librarians must become leaders—as presented 
by E. Ben Evans, District Librarian, Kern County Union High School District, and 
reiterated by Esther Jensen, Librarian, Piedmont High School, in her selection of re- 
cent articles dealing with “librarians as leaders.” 
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The New Librarian in Our 


School 


HE persons, now not so young, 

who went through our school when 
Miss Marguerite was librarian will re- 
member her with affection. Distress- 
ingly genteel and touchingly whimsical 
about oh so many characters from the 
novels of Scott, George Eliot, and 
Dickens, Miss Marguerite was a dear 
soul. How she responded to the girl 
who was able to read Romola all the 
way through! How great was her 
elation over the boy who discovered, 
after the customary six weeks with 
Ivanhoe, that Scott was responsible for 
an entire top shelf of leather-bound 
books! How rich with sentiment were 
the items that made up her annual 
Shakespeare display: the programs of 
local performances of celebrated compa- 
nies on tour, the mementoes from her 
long-ago visit to Stratford-on-Avon, the 
copies of Mendelssohn’s music for Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. . . . 

It was Miss Wilkins who came to us 
when Miss Marguerite was retired. For 
Miss Wilkins, secretarial work, when 
she had thought it over earlier, had 
seemed a little less to her liking than 
librarianship. The pay was about the 
same, but somehow a librarian—vwell, 
the job was “nice,” as she would have 
put it. And the clerical duties that Miss 
Marguerite had shuddered over and 
never quite got through, Miss Wilkins 
seemed to enjoy. The first order she put 
in, without taking a second glance at 
the book collection, was for the half 
dozen volumes that she knew would tell 
her what a school library should have 
in it. Then, she had gone to work. 
About her efficiency, there was never 
any question. Every section had grown 


q By ALEXANDER FRAZIER 





4q In this article, Alexander Frazier, 
Curriculum Co-ordinator, Division of 
Secondary Education, Los Angeles 
County Schools, presents not only the 
necessary characteristics for a suc- 
cessful school librarian but also the 
pertinent problems faced by school 
librarians. Mr. Frazier, who believes 
that the library should be the heart 
of learning experiences in the school, 
has co-operated with the Southern 
Section of the School Library Associa- 
tion of California in several projects. 
One of these projects has resulted in 
“Librarians Name Their Problems,” 
which is reviewed in this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 





apace. She had educated her adminis- 
trator to the need for regular budgeting 
and increased work space. Under Miss 
Wilkins, although the atmosphere was 
naturally not “literary” as it had been 
under Miss Marguerite, there were a 
good many more books to be read. 
Not that everything was easy for 
Miss Wilkins, however. She went 
through rather a bad time when the new 
principal came in. The national surveys 
on school plant utilization had been 
completed. Square foot for square foot, 
it had been discovered, the library 
ranked just above the auditorium (or 
perhaps it was the cafeteria) in lack of 
use. Before Miss Wilkins had had time 
to collect herself or her statistics, the 
new principal, trained to apply the 
methods of factory management to 
school administration, had scheduled a 
study hall for every period of the day. 
Miss Wilkins lived through it. Of 
course, having to be on the floor all day 
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interferea dreadfully with keeping her 
records in order. Students can’t be 
taught to catalogue books, she muttered 
to herself. But she was soon able to call 
more pupils by name; and it was only 
then that Miss Wilkins discovered horse 
and dog stories. It was in her time that 
we had the cow-pony and collie classics 
in a rack right by the desk. Miss Wil- 
kins made it her business to read them 
all, although in general she was not what 
you would call a great reader. She used 
to take overnight the Ladies Home 
Journal when it came in; and oh yes, 
the Literary Digest. 


¢ ». school owes a good deal to Miss 
Wilkins. But when the war came 
along and the army camp went in up 
in the valley, Miss Wilkins found some- 
one; she married and followed him 
away. The principal hated to see her 
go. They had had their disagreements ; 
still, where would he find another as 
efficient as she? Moreover, he had 
sensed vaguely, in turning through the 
pages of the periodicals, that something 
had happened to school librarians dur- 
ing the last ten years. What it was he 
did not quite know. 


When he had finally found a candi- 
date who met his expectations in train- 
ing and experience and requested that 
she appear for an interview, he began 
to find out. Mrs. Taylor knew her busi- 
ness, that was plain. Before she became 
too interested in the job, she said she 
would like to be allowed to go over the 
facilities. She went over them carefully, 
calculating the proportion of floor space 
to pupil population and nodding her 
head approvingly; she made a quick 
survey of the reference racks, smiled 
over the horse and dog collection, took 
a glance at the budget figures ; and then 
she began to ask a few questions about 
matters not so open to observation. 

What about the training and experi- 
ence of her clerical assistant? There 
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was no such person? She let a silence 
settle between her and the principal be- 
fore she rose to go. But he asked to 
hear more about the need. What would 
she have to do if she had a clerk? When 
he found out, the principal said that per- 
haps . . . He would consult the super- 
intendent. But she should know that 
the library was to be used for study hall. 
It must have been clear to Mrs. Taylor 
that the principal could never have been 
blackmailed, so to speak, into giving 
up something so well-founded on good 
business principles as he seemed to feel 
this practice was. For she compromised 
the situation by asking to have two 
periods entirely free of study hall to 
show what could be done. On that basis, 
she was offered and accepted a contract. 


N the several years that she has been 

in our school, the new librarian has 
been quite another person from Miss 
Wilkins or Miss Marguerite. For ex- 
ample, her place is such that there is no 
need to identify herself by little twitters 
of respectability. She is at least as well- 
trained as other teachers and is paid 
fully as much. Her efficiency, under- 
written as it is by the presence of a 
trained clerk (she has her assiSstant!), 
is as great as Miss Wilkins’. Her love 
for books is no less than that of Miss 
Marguerite. The excitement that came 
to Miss Marguerite over a student’s 
reading of David Copperfield comes to 
her when the boy who has finished Jude 
the Obscure tackles Crime and Punish- 
ment; or when under her guidance the 
boys who might have grazed the west- 
ern plains forever with Miss Wilkins’ 
pintos, toss back their manes and sniff 
at the disturbing scent of human rela- 
tionships. 

Our new librarian does not assume 
all the credit for this evidence of growth. 
Foremost, the personal relationship of 
librarian and reader must remain, yes; 
but our librarian’s attempt has been to 
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multiply that relationship by the number 
of teachers in our school. All the teach- 
ers in our school are concerned with 
reading in a way that is new to them. 
That is Mrs. Taylor’s triumph. How 
has she achieved it? 


IRST ofall, our librarian has tried to 
help teachers gain an understanding 
of the reader and the reading process. 
The school, when she came into it, was 
suffering from an attempt to digest 
masses of newly-acquired test data. 
Teachers who for years had been teach- 
ing and testing out of a single text were 
being threatened with they scarcely 
knew what. Luckily, before the group 
was able to find the all-too-common ex- 
pedient of drawing off the poorly ad- 
justed into “remedial” groups, our 
librarian was able to help in the inter- 
pretation of the test data, particularly 
those on reading as related to ability. 
Working with principal and counselors, 
Mrs. Taylor helped to clarify the mean- 
ing of individual differences in reading. 
The need for providing materials that 
could be read was consequently accepted 
with understanding. Teachers naturally 
turned then to the librarian for advice. 
As important perhaps as her part in 
interpreting test data was our new 
librarian’s work in defining the role that 
interest plays in reading. The cumula- 
tive reading record, although it repre- 
sents hours of work for clerk and stu- 
dent helpers, has proved invaluable to 
teachers and librarian and counselors. 
Part of the record is a reading-interest 
inventory and history, the form of which 
is currently under committee revision. 
Whenever there arises the problem of 
teacher or librarian’s guiding a pupil 
into a kind of reading that will profit 
him, the use of such information re- 
moves wasteful guesswork. 
As for their use of these records, the 
counselors have come to feel that no 
case conference is complete without the 


evidence of the reading folder. Know- 
ing the amount of reading that has been 
done and its level of difficulty serves to 
verify or modify conclusions based on 
test data. Moreover, the breadth of ex- 
perience and the kinds of interests the 
record reveals are held to be basic guid- 
ance data in themselves. Combining 
what they learn from the reading record 
with other information, the counselors 
are able where it seems advisable to help 
the pupil select potentially significant 
reading experiences from the book lists 
jointly prepared by librarian and guid- 
ance personnel.* 


AAECOND major phase of our new 
librarian’s work has been to help 
teachers collect and organize materials 
for specific course needs. It was not that 
much of the material had not been there, 
at least since Miss Winkins’ time. It 
had. But how infrequently many of the 
books that Miss Wilkins liad been so 
conscientious about ordering from the 
standard lists had been checked out! 
The books for science, for commerce, 
the books on music and art, the biogra- 
phies of famous figures in history, the 
travel books—they were there in their 
original bindings. 

Sometimes, it must have seemed to 
Miss Wilkins that the only books she 
ever had to reorder were those on the 
outside reading lists of English teachers. 
How often A float on an Icepan had been 
dog-eared into oblivion, with its merit 
of being the shortest book worth three 
points. Perhaps it may sometimes have 
occurred to Miss Wilkins that if she 
could just have got more books on more 
reading lists, the wear would have been 
evener all the way around. That 
thought, appealing as it would have been 
to her business sense, would have stayed 





*If she has not already ordered it, our 
librarian will soon discover a helpful publica- 
tion for both teacher and counselor, Reading 
Ladders for Human Relations, prepared by 
the Staff of the Project on Inte up Educa- 
tion in Cooperating Schools (Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1947). 
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with her but fleetingly. It wasn’t her 
place to tell teachers what books they 
could have been using. 


UT our new librarian does feel it 

her business to help teachers learn 
what books they can be using. Broad 
reading has become the reading that 
counts—even in courses where “sup- 
plementary” reading had scarcely been 
flirted with. And there are, as well, the 
new materials, the items that were not 
in the standard catalogues—the con- 
tents of the pamphlet files, the folders 
of magazine and newspaper articles, the 
picture files, the growing library of 
strip-films, the shelves of recordings. 
With her knowledge of what the teach- 
ers can use, Mrs. Taylor reads every 
announcement of new materials with 
many eyes, to pass along suggestions 
for consideration by the teachers who 
should be concerned. 


Of course, it is the basic understand- 
ing that teachers have gained as to the 
nature of the reader and the reading 
process that has made it possible for 
our librarian to extend the library serv- 
ices. Teachers now know that they need 
help; they also know that our new 
librarian can give them that help. Most 
of them come for it. Those who do not, 
Mrs. Taylor has ways of reaching. She 
asks to be allowed to check out class- 
room collections for testing by their stu- 
dents. She invites their classes into the 
library to see displays especially pre- 
pared for them. She summarizes the 
reading-tests data for a sample class of 
theirs and helps them with implications. 
She roughs out tentative unit lists for 
their approval. She appears at their de- 
partmental meetings. Teachers become 
aware of her function as specialist in 
instructional materials, one way or an- 
other. They find then that much of the 
burden of individualizing their teaching 
is removed. They learn to use the 
library. 
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INALLY, as the third task she has 

set herself, our new librarian has 
worked to teach students and teacher 
together the use of multiple materials. 
This instruction she has given in the 
library. After the first year, by the way, 
when she had those two free periods 
for experimentation, Mrs. Taylor has 
had no trouble about study halls, 
Square foot for square foot, the library 
can match any part of the school plant 
in utilization. A weekly schedule is 
posted early enough so that the space 
allotted for use by classes is properly 
organized. While chairs are kept for 
pupils from neighboring study halls and 
pupils singly or in committee from vari- 
ous classes, there is always library space 
reserved for at least one full class per 
period. It is with these classes and their 
teachers that Mrs. Taylor builds an 
understanding of how to go about lo- 
cating and using wisely the multiple ma- 
terials available on almost any subject. 


UCH instruction often comes at the 

very beginning of the study of a topic 
or unit, when the list of appropriate ma- 
terials is presented to the group by 
teacher and librarian. At this time, 
some or many of the books to be used 
may be introduced in terms of com- 
plexity of style and variety of interest, 
as well as pertinence to the topic. In 
the progress of the unit study, the 
librarian’s service may be to advise on 
the combination of materials from vari- 
ous sources in the preparation of re- 
ports or papers. Such instruction is not 
assumed to belong necessarily in the 
English classroom only or to be needed 
by the students of composition alone. 
Mrs. Taylor has sample sheets prepared 
on such items as bibliographical form, 
form of footnotes, and the use of note- 
cards, which she uses with classes in 
science and social studies or in home- 
making or business practice. 
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Instruction in the use of the library 
is not confined to advice on how to use 
the library at some hypothetical later 
date. The use of the library is learned 
as its use is required for the successful 
completion of the project now under 
study. Teachers, as well as students, 
learn what the materials at hand are 
like, how they can be used most eco- 
nomically, and how the results of that 
use can be combined most effectively. 


ES, the new librarian in our school 
is quite another person from Miss 
Marguerite or Miss Wilkins. She is 
more than a lover of literature. She is 
more than a first-rate clerk. Our new 


librarian, while she may not qualify fully 
as a specialist in reading techniques, 
knows what needs to be understood 
about the nature of the reader and the 
reading process and is able to share 
that knowledge with teachers. She 
knows as well the needs and possibili- 
ties for the use of instructional ma- 
terials in a dozen subject fields. And 
she accepts as her responsibility the task 
of teaching teacher and student alike the 
proper use of those materials in the 
library. 

Our new school librarian is a cur- 
riculum consultant, a teacher of teach- 
ers, as well as a collector and cataloguer 
of instructional materials. 
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School Librarians Have 
Their Problems, Too! 


In Vocational Education 
4 By JESSE GRAHAM 


N a strong program of vocational 

education, the library and the class- 
room are closely meshed, with constant 
interplay between the library and all 
other school activities. And with co- 
operation between the librarian and the 
vocational educator, the only problem 
in library-vocational education relation- 
ships is one of adequate budget. But 
both the librarian and the vocational 
educator must assume definite responsi- 
bilities in order to achieve this co- 
operation! 

The librarian-collects information on 
the latest developments in industry, 
business, and education through books, 
pamphlets, and magazines. The teacher, 
supervisor, or administrator of vo- 
cational education looks to the librarian 
for publication on the latest develop- 
ments in his specialized area. For his 
part, he assists the librarian by calling 
attention to new materials and by mak- 
ing known his wants. 

The librarian: 

1. Prepares annotated lists of books 
and pamphlets in the various fields 
of vocational education. 

2. Circulates technical and profes- 
sional magazines among teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators. 

3. Prepares special shelves or brows- 
ing tables to be used by vocational 
classes on “Library Day.” 

4. Lends sample textbooks and pro- 
fessional books to teachers—in 
many instances with the request 
for informal reviews. 

5. Compiles information as re- 
quested. (This service includes as- 


sembling of books, pamphlets, and 
magazines on special subjects and 
making them readily available. ) 

6. Furnishes help in locating sources 
of needed information. 

7. Allocates in the library budget a 
justly proportionate share for vo- 
cational education. 

Although the librarian is the special- 
ist in collecting and distributing publi- 
cations, the teacher, supervisor, and 
administrator of vocational education 
carry responsibilities as specialists in 
their respective areas. In working with 
the librarian, the vocational educator : 

1. Sends information about new 

books. 

2. Calls attention to book reviews. 

3. Compiles lists of current profes- 
sional publications for the guid- 
ance of the librarian in placing the 
order for periodicals. 

4. Submits book orders of carefully 
selected titles with accurate de- 
scriptive data. 

5. Takes responsibility for seeing that 
books and magazines are used. 
(Librarians regretfully recall in- 
stances in which books have been 
ordered, but not used. The re- 
quest for the purchase of books for 
the library carries the responsi- 
bility for making and carrying for- 
ward a systematic plan for their 
use by teachers and students. 

6. Helps students to develop the li- 
brary habit by making them 
familiar with reliable sources for 
information in special fields. 

The librarian, on the one hand, and 
the teacher, supervisor, and adminis- 
trator, on the other, thus work together 
to enrich vocational education. 
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In Audio-Visual Education 
4 By BESS LANDFEAR 


UDIO-VISUAL materials were 
used so successfully during the 
war that education is seeking to make 
better use of these tools and methods 
to improve instruction in the public 
schools. But in many cases, adminis- 
trators, teachers, producers, budgets, 
school buildings, and equipment are not 
geared to this type of teaching without 
experimentation. 

School librarians are aware of the 
fact that they have a part to play in this 
educational advance. And they also 
recognize their problems: (1) lack of 
space and inadequate library planning ; 
(2) lack of clerical assistance; (3) in- 
decision concerning the role of the 
school library in the audio-visual pro- 
gram. 

Architecturally, many libraries are 
not adequately equipped for the already- 
accepted curricular services to be ren- 
dered, and not at all equipped for serv- 
ice to the fast-developing audio-visual 
program. 

A major problem of school librarians, 
limiting their services, and after a time, 
their zeal for service, is lack of clerical 
help. It is recommended that in order 
to meet professional standards, school 
libraries should have one clerical assist- 
ant to serve up to 1,000 pupils and one 
for every additional 1,000 students. The 
fact that many libraries do not meet that 
standard curtails professional efficiency 
and prevents expansion of services ac- 
cording to curriculum needs. 

There also seems to be lack of a co- 
ordinated administrative policy con- 
cerning the role of the school library 
in the audio-visual program. Although 
many cities have audio-visual depart- 
ments serving the schools, the type of 
organization varies according to the ad- 
ministration of the system. 

Some phases of the audio-visual pro- 


gtam seem to belong peculiarly in the 


library field. The function of the school 
library is to serve administrators, teach- 
ers, and students; to house, to order, 
and to circulate instructional materials. 
In addition to books, flat pictures, and 
maps, is it not reasonable to include the 
lately-featured film, recording, film- 
strip, and even portable equipment? 
There is a reading room. Why not a 
listening and screening room? There 
are publishers’ catalogues on file. Why 
not producers’ catalogues and equip- 
ment source-materials ? Perhaps in the 
big system curriculum lists of audio- 
visual materials will be distributed. In 
individual schools, books are cata- 
logued ; therefore, why not recordings, 
filmstrips, etc. ? 


Technical problems which do not 
readily fall within the province of the 
library also require attention. 


In larger school systems, equipment 
may receive regular servicing through 
a central audio-visual department. In- 
struction may be provided teachers 
through the same department, or 
through in-service training provided by 
the administration. In some schools, 
the principal may personally care for 
technical needs, or distribute the work, 
or appoint an audio-visual co-ordinator 
to smooth the way of the classroom 
teacher. Librarian and co-ordinator 
combination could surely carry on a 
co-operative service invaluable in the 
teaching program of a school. 


In summary, the practical contri- 
bution of the library to the audio-visual 
program might well be (1) to know 
and provide sources of audio-visual ma- 
terials ; (2) to circulate all instructional 
materials ; (3) to work with the teach- 
ers and classrooms in their selection; 
(4) to administer a listening and screen- 
ing room wherever possible; (5) to 
work closely with both administrator 
and teachers in whatever form of or- 
ganization is practicable for the indi- 
vidual school or system. 
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In Guidance 


q By ALBERT W. NIEMELA 


GOOD library of guidance ma- 

terials suitable for use by adminis- 
trators, teachers, counselors, and stu- 
dents is one of the necessary parts of 
a guidance program. This section of the 
library will be the source of answers to 
a multitude of problems on guidance— 
local population trends, training re- 
quired to enter a certain occupation (and 
how this training may be achieved), 
college-admission requirements, busi- 
ness and industrial employment trends, 
information on the local labor market, 
data on constructive leisure-time activi- 
ties, techniques for teachers in dealing 
with personal-social adjustment prob- 
lems of the student, and many other 
similar questions. 

The educator who is attempting to 
locate information on such problems as 
these, or other problems of a similar 
nature which have a way of developing 
with surprising regularity, can consult 
the guidance shelf of the library. A few 
good sources of information are the 
United States Department of Labor 
Labor Information Bulletin; the Cali- 
fornia Blue Book, published by the 
California State Printing Office; the 
California State Department of Indus- 
trial Relations monthly publication, 
California Labor Statistics Bulletin; 
and the United States Bureau of the 
Census publications : the decennial Cen- 
sus of the United States, Facts for 
Industry (number of manufacturers, 
production, sales, by industry), Bien- 
nial Census of Manufacturers, Census 
of Agriculture. Professional periodicals 
on occupations and personal-social ad- 
justment dynamics are valuable tools 
to help the educator keep up with the 
development of better ways to make 
guidance work. A few periodicals that 
are carefully selected will provide many 
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interesting ideas. The counselors, in 
co-operation with the librarian, can 
choose a few basic references from the 
vast materials in this field. A few 
suggestions chosen at random and illus- 
trative of this type of periodical are 
Occupations, Mental Hygiene, and the 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry. 

In the final analysis, nearly every stu- 
dent will perform a job in the world of 
work; thus, sooner or later, he will be 
interested in his vocational future. The 
overflow of occupations and adjustment 
dynamics acquired from sources such 
as those indicated will provide a broad 
perspective for effective teaching of 
occupational units and for counseling, 
but more than this is needed. The stu- 
dent should have access to information 
on general occupational fields and on 
specific jobs within those fields. Al- 
though the teacher and counselor may 
know much of this information, the 
following occupational publications are 
suggestive of the type of material teach- 
ers, counselors, and students will find 
useful in studying an occupation: the 
United States Office of Education, 
Occupational Monographs and Leaf- 
lets; Science Research Associates, 
American Job Series of Occupational 
Monographs ; the Occupational Analy- 
sis Section of the United States Em- 
ployment Service, Industrial Job De- 
scriptions. 


As counselors and librarians will tes- 
tify, it is no small problem to gather a 
functional body of guidance informa- 
tion, keep it up to date, and make it 
readily available for use. However, the 
library guidance shelf is such an im- 
portant aspect of the guidance pro- 
gram that it cannot be neglected ; it can 
be made an important source of infor- 
mation for the administrator, teacher, 
counselor, and student. 
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In Adult Education 
4 By HENRY I. CHAIM 


HE rapidly-increasing attendance 
in both day classes and evening 
classes offered for adults by public 
schools evidences a definite need for a 
library program especially adapted to 
the demands of adult education. 
High-school libraries, which might 
be made available to students in adult 
classes, do not meet the needs of adult 
students. Why? Because the average 
student in the adult school is a high- 
school graduate; many are college 
graduates; and some have had addi- 
tional training. This situation means 
that adult-education library facilities 
should be on the college level rather 
than the high-school level. And the fact 
that students in adult classes are pro- 
fessional, business, or industrial work- 
ers further complicates the problem. 
Not only must the library services meet 
adult tastes and reading habits, but they 
must also take into consideration the 
occupational demands and interests. 
Generally speaking, three types of 
students enroll in adult schools: (1) 
those who wish to secure credits to com- 
plete their high-school training and to 
prepare themselves for college or other 
advanced training; (2) those who are 
seeking self-improvement, particularly 
for promotion in their occupation ; and 
(3) those who want to learn to make 
things in order to improve their home 
and living conditions, to develop a 
hobby, to spend their leisure creatively. 
The first group can be partially ac- 
commodated through the present high- 
school-library facilities; for they are 
taking high-school subjects. But for 
the second and third groups, few adult 
schools provide library services, espe- 
cially for such courses as Interior Deco- 
ration, Upholstery, Ceramics, Arts and 
Crafts, Creative Writing, Home Man- 
agement, Conversational Spanish and 
French, and Advanced Accounting. 


Many subjects in this category are not 
offered in the high schools and junior 
colleges ; therefore, books are not avail- 
able in school libraries. 

This lack of adequate library facilities 
for adult classes means a narrowing of 
the instructional program to classroom 
teaching—without benefit of textbooks, 
reference books, supplementary mate- 
rials, and audio-visual aids. There is a 
crying need for home-improvement and 
self-improvement literature and mate- 
rials on the adult level. Even though 
individual instructors may resort to a 
great deal of mimeographed material in 
their teaching, there is still a need for 
books and materials that are not on the 
library lists of high schools. 

The solution to the library problem 
in adult education could be met by a 
library set up especially for the distri- 
bution of textbooks, reference books, 
and supplementary materials solely for 
adult classes. An adult-education pro- 
gram needs not only a library of its 
own; but it also needs its own libra- 
rian—a librarian who is cognizant of 
the needs of students who attend an 
adult school, a librarian who is willing 
to work with instructors who are at- 
tempting to meet the needs of adults 
and who are familiar with the literature 
and the supplementary materials in the 
field in which they are teaching. Li- 
brary and textbook services must be 
provided for classes of adults, often 
throughout the community, whenever 
the classes are organized—not when 
the next high-school term begins. 

Experiments in adult-education li- 
braries have failed chiefly because 
library facilities have not been adapted 
to the needs of individual adult students. 
But adult-education instructors, admin- 
istrators, and librarians—together—can 
provide a service to members of adult 
classes which would contribute im- 
measurably to the enrichment of adult- 
education programs. 
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In Junior High School 


¢q By MAURINE S. HARDIN 


OMING into the junior high 

school after many years of expe- 
rience with the senior-high and college 
levels, I found a zest and enthusiasm 
for the library among junior-high stu- 
dents unequalled at any other age. The 
“play’s the thing” here. The children 
have an inspiring eagerness for books, 
a sense of discrimination and self- 
reliance. 


In view of the fact that a functional 
junior-high library depends upon inte- 
gration with every department in the 
school, the ease with which materials 
are used is of paramount importance. 
Pupil response to instruction in the use 
of library tools, such as the card cata- 
log, is gratifying. Effective browsing 
and study habits are, therefore, more 
readily developed through follow-up 
experiences. 


Equally important is browsing time 
for faculty members, for this experi- 
ence is paramount to good teaching. 
Complete use of the library includes 
knowledge and use of materials by ALL 
teachers, pupils, and librarian. Teach- 
ers sometimes make assignments with- 
out knowing the resources available 
or the library (public or school) in 
which the completion of the assignment 
is possible. Teaching by remote control 
lacks enrichment, but many teachers 
lack time for visits to bookstores or 
other library collections. An outstand- 
ing administrator once said that he did 
not need to visit classes to know where 
the best teaching was done. A visit to 
his school library to look over materials 
in greatest use there would answer this 
question. 


To serve the whole school, the library 
must be large enough to seat fifteen per 
cent of the student body at one time 
(allowing twenty-five square feet per 
person); it must never be used as a 
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“dumping ground” for discipline cases 
or “left overs”; and it must have ade- 
quate shelving to house an adequate 
collection of books to meet the needs of 
ALL departments. In addition, there 
must be sufficient clerical help to assure 
the librarian adequate time for profes- 
sional duties. 


Unfortunately, many school depart- 
ments fall far short of these standards 
That their librarians are able to ap- 
proximate professional standards is 
only through the “will to do” that keeps 
them at a twenty-four-hour-a-day pace; 
and they do fall by the wayside. 


The removal of textbooks, visual ma- 
terials, or custodial duties from the 
realm of the librarian, elimination of 
duplication of clerical details through 
central cataloguing and central pur- 
chasing, in lieu of extra library clerks, 
would cut down many hours of “home- 
work” after over-full days. The libra- 
rian’s time should be used for work 
with children and teachers, with allow- 
ance for library instruction and follow- 
up. She needs time, too, for reading— 
if she is to know her collection for 
guidance purposes. 


Character development is another 
function of the junior high school. The 
library should develop responsibility 
through the use of materials and con- 
sideration of others. 


The enthusiasm for reading referred 
to above must not be offset by lack of 
responsibility for the return of ma- 
terials. Books eagerly charged out, 
promptly read, are often dropped in a 
locker or under the bed and forgotten 
Students for whom overdue slips arouse 
no sense of awakening until administra- 
tive insistence stirs them into activity 
need some stimulus to more mature re- 
action. A solution which reaches stu- 
dents more quickly is achieved by en- 
listing the support of the home-room 
teacher and the home-room monitor. 
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In Senior High School 
4 By EUGENIA McCABE 


n the modern secondary school, the 

library is the center of many activi- 
ties; but its primary function is to pro- 
vide instructional material that falls into 
two main classifications: reference and 
factual material for the boys and girls 
in search of information and books for 
recreational reading. 

The library collection that functions 
most satisfactorily is planned on the 
basis of the curricular needs of the indi- 
vidual school and is the co-operative 
selection of both faculty and librarian. 
It is the responsibility of the librarian to 
organize all instructional material, to 
make it available for circulation, and to 
aid boys and girls in using it effectively. 

To select this material wisely, to clas- 
sify and administer it efficiently, pro- 
fessional training is needed; but in a 
well-organized library, the mechanical 
details necessary to prepare the ma- 
terial for use, the routines involved in 
its circulation, such as checking in and 
out, shelving upon its return, writing 
overdues when not returned on sched- 
ule, are performed by students trained 
and supervised by the librarian. Every 
clerical task taken over by a student 
gives the librarian additional time for 
professional duties. However, any li- 
brarian who, over a period of years, has 
trained a new student staff every semes- 
ter, for every period in the day, knows 
that the major current problem in the 
library today is the need for trained 
clerical assistants to handle details and 
routines in order that the librarian may 
be free to give more adequate service to 
major problems, These include training 
students in library usage and aiding the 
student with a reading handicap to find 
a book within his level of reading ability. 

Training students in the use of the 
library is essential if they are to acquire 
needed skills. The results are usually 
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most satisfactory if the teaching of 
certain techniques is the joint responsi- 
bility of the librarian and the depart- 
ments using the library most frequently. 
Specific library assignments, carefully 
planned by a teacher familiar with the 
resources at hand, help the student to 
become familiar with the many refer- 
ence tools and aid in the development 
of his powers of research. No matter 
how rushed the period, the librarian 
regards such an hour well-spent. It 
contrasts very pointedly with the occa- 
sional assignment of a teacher appar- 
ently unfamiliar with the wealth of 
material available. 

For many boys and girls today, read- 
ing a book is a task, not a pleasure. For 
various reasons, they have not experi- 
enced the joys of reading; however, 
through skillful guidance, many can be 
taught that reading is fun. The average 
non-reader sent to the library to select 
a book has difficulty in finding one that 
looks interesting. He is a bit over- 
whelmed by the rows of unfamiliar 
titles ; and because he has not developed 
the browsing habit, he needs the per- 
sonal assistance of the librarian. It 
takes time to ferret out his likes and 
dislikes; to select the book within his 
range of reading ability that will arouse 
and hold his attention. But this is pre- 
cisely the type of reading guidance that 
is becoming increasingly important. A 
fundamental principle is that the libra- 
rian must have a thorough knowledge 
of her book collection ; she herself must 
read widely, for the more books she 
knows personally, the more effective 
will be her guidance and the greater 
confidence the students will have in her 
suggestions. In the crowded hours of 
her busy day, when does the librarian 
have time to read? The administrator 
alert to the ever-increasing need for 
individual guidance and cognizant of the 
contribution that a trained librarian can 
make, will give this matter thought. 
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In Senior High School 
4 By ELIZABETH SCOTT 


UNDAMENTALLY, the prob- 

lems of the senior-high-school li- 
brarian are the same as those of every 
other teacher in the school, whatever 
her subject—English, mathematics, 
Spanish, Latin, or physical education. 
The librarian is just another teacher 
presenting the reference materials for 
all subjects to those pupils motivated 
by the subject teachers to go beyond the 
text for information. 


Three main factors—too many pupils, 
too full a schedule, and too much clerical 
detail—prevent all of us from doing 
what we should to prepare the pupil for 
the next stage of his development. 

Because the clerical details must be 
taken care of, both in the classroom and 
in the library, if any kind of order is to 
be maintained in the school as a whole, 
we must neglect what to me are the most 
important functions of the librarian— 
that is, reading guidance and instruction 
in the use of printed materials. 


When I hear of librarians who have 
study halls and complete charge of texts 
and do all their own cataloguing with- 
out an assistant, I wonder how they do 
any of the things that we think of as 
library work. I know that we are very 
fortunate in our school even though 
clerical work and lack of time do loom 
high on our horizon. There are two of 
us. There are regular study halls. Our 
cataloguing is done in the central office, 
and we have only nominal supervision 
of texts. And yet in our school approxi- 
mately two thousand pupils and sev- 
enty-four teachers, we never feel that 
we have covered the possibilities in our 
library. 

What are some of those possibilities ? 
Two of the most important are personal 
reading guidance and class library in- 
struction. Let me present briefly what 
we try to do. 
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First of all, pupils must feel at ease 
in the library; so we invite all new 
classes to the library soon after the be- 
ginning of the semester for a simple 
orientation lesson. 

As a basis for personal reading guid- 
ance, we give a vocabulary test to all 
entering Low 9 and Low 10 classes with 
the co-operation of the English teach- 
ers. At the same time, we make a survey 
or reading—vocational and avoca- 
tional interests. This information helps 
greatly in book selection and builds a 
personal relationship between pupils 
and librarians. 

Every teacher and librarian has had 
the personal satisfaction of introducing 
the right book to a pupil. The English 
teacher, in particular, has the oppor- 
tunity to influence reading tastes. But 
in the large school, the librarian enjoys 
a “continuity” of contact with the pupil 
throughout his school life; while the 
English teacher may have him for only 
one semester. For that reason, we have 
many conferences with English teachers 
concerning the books which they take 
for their classroom libraries. 

These libraries are one of the best in- 
spirations for more and better reading. 
Often, a so-called non-reader is “found” 
by the teacher because she has the book 
and the child together. Building up 
reading guidance is a co-operative ven- 
ture between librarians and teachers. 
The same can be said of class instruc- 
tion in the use of the library, for it all 
grows out of the need generated in the 
pupil by the teacher either through in- 
spiration or an assignment. In fact, we 
give class instruction in the use of 
reference materials as the need arises. 


Above everything else, the influence 
of our principal has been the deciding 
factor in everything we have been able 
to do in the library, for he fully under- 
stands the need of pupils for library 
facilities and instruction and of person- 
nel to accomplish the work to be done. 
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In Small High Schools 
4 By PAULINE CLARK 


HE problem of any library—school 
or public, large or small—is ever 
the same: the problem of getting the 
right book into the hands of the right 
person at the right time. The problems 
only seem different ; however, they are 
the same, for they differ only in guise. 
Just as we have reached an age when 
all children should be born knowing 
how to type, so have we reached an age 
when all people should know how to 
make adequate use of a library. The 
school is the natural training ground for 
meeting this common need. Most of 
the youth of America go to school, and 
library training should be a conscious 
goal of the school. It cannot wholly 
guess what education and training it 
should give to students, but knowledge 
of the use of the library assures training 
for any field. Guidance from the pres- 
ent and past in printed form is available 
to them. So the role of the library in a 
large school or a small school is increas- 
ingly important. 

The school library should supplement 
and augment the classroom—it has new 
material to bring to the curriculum; it 
has good, old material to offer—and 
therein is one of the major problems of 
a smaller, senior-high-school library. 
How can it get its material used? It is 
the librarian’s lament. 

Perhaps the surest way to have li- 
brary material used is to have a library- 
minded principal and faculty. The so- 
lution for this probably is the province 
of teacher-training institutions. 

A common and very real problem in 
a smaller senior-high-school library is 
the study-hall-and-library combination 
or the teacher-librarian combination. 

Theoretically, the combination of a 
study hall with a library is an excellent 
idea ; for the student, the room, and the 
library materials are all together at one 


time; but, practically, the combination 
is not satisfactory to the development 
of the library itself or to the place of the 
library in the school. Generally, the 
library suffers. Why? Because teach- 
ing the use of the library is difficult. 
Certainly, teaching the use of the library 
in the library becomes almost impos- 
sible ; therefore, this teaching phase has 
to be “farmed out” to classroom teach- 
ing. Demands of discipline resulting 
from large numbers of students in the 
study hall and the students themselves 
form a barrier to the easy use of books 
and require so much time that there is 
little left for constructive library de- 
velopment. Opportunities for visiting 
classrooms and for working with the 
faculty are rare and seldom attained 
in this set-up. Bringing classes to the 
library for pertinent reference is im- 
possible; a valuable teaching opportu- 
nity is lost, and a fine library experience 
is likewise gone. 


When a library is housed with the 
study hall and some faculty member is 
responsible for the study halls, thereby 
relieving the fibrarian for library work, 
the problem is only partially helped. 
Many of the problems still exist. 

Until the importance of the library 
to the school is recognized and the 
amount of time necessary for its admin- 
istration is realized by the board of trus- 
tees, the principal, and the community, 
the problem of the study-hall library 
will not be solved, and the library will 
not be able to make its greatest contri- 
bution to the school. 

Time is perhaps a common denomi- 
nator to all library problems ; and, quot- 
ing Hillaire Belloc, “there is no cure for 
this disease.” Perhaps a thirty-four 
hour day rather than a forty-hour week 
would help to solve our problems. But 
in spite of all problems, being a school 
librarian is fun. It is one of the most 
challenging of positions and most 
compensating. 
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In College 
4 By ELIZABETH NEAL 


HE college library has an impor- 

tant role to play in the rapidly- 
developing educational program of 
postwar days. Stated best in terms of 
essential library goals, it is adequate, 
personalized library service to indi- 
vidual students and faculty—and this 
in spite of the greatly increased num- 
bers of persons to be served. 

For students, the need is to provide 
essential resources in books, instruction 
in the intelligent use of them, and en- 
couragement to establish a life-long 
reading interest and habit. Many stu- 
dents come to the library with hesi- 
tancy because of a sense of personal 
inadequacy and ignorance of the most 
elementary practices in library use. Be- 
cause the need of each student is an indi- 
vidual one, the approach of the librarian 
is most effective on that same basis. 
Therefore, the professional library staff 
must be increased with the growth in 
student enrollment. Particularly in 
these days of individualized needs, it is 
evident that the most valuable service 
a librarian renders is during the time 
when she assists, instructs, counsels, and 
intrigues a student into a growing 
awareness of library resources to meet 
his personal needs and his avocational 
interests. This is personal counseling 
from the librarian’s point of view. And 
it is infinitely rewarding. To accomplish 
this end, adequate clerical help should 
be provided for the library—sufficient 
to relieve the librarian from the neces- 
sity of spending valuable time on rou- 
tines which any well-instructed clerk 
can perform. Provision for adequate 
study-hall facilities outside of the library 
reading room needs to be made in order 
to free the library and the librarian for 
maximum, essential library functioning. 
The time that the trained librarian 
spends in study-hall routines is given at 
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the expense of her most important re- 
sponsibility—that of bringing books and 
people together. 

During these postwar days, students 
are greatly in need of individual assist- 
ance in vocational self-discovery. In 
providing this help, the role of the 
library is to supplement the services of 
the counseling department by procuring, 
publicizing, and distributing up-to-date 
vocational information to interested stu- 
dents and faculty. This is a growing 
service which the college library can and 
must render as efficiently as possible. 

Visits by the librarian to classrooms, 
working there with students and faculty, 
will bring returns in stimulating volun- 
tary library use. At Compton College, 
every opportunity is sought by the libra- 
rian to work with classroom groups. In 
addition, the upper-division enrollment 
is divided into sections. Once each week, 
an administrator or a selected teacher 
is given an opportunity to talk to these 
students in order to acquaint them with 
essential services and functions of the 
college. The librarian is one of these 
privileged speakers. This is one more 
opportunity to bring students and the 
library more closely together. 

Also, a pressing need is that for de- 
vising some means of assimilating the 
growing numbers of new faculty mem- 
bers and helping them to become happy, 
integral parts of the educational staff. 
These teachers need to be introduced 
to the resources of the library in their 
specialized fields. They need to be en- 
couraged to visit the library frequently 
for study and browsing. At Compton, 
this is accomplished in various ways: 
by direct personal invitation, by class- 
room visits, by scheduling of a general 
faculty meeting in the library, by 
faculty-library teas and other informal 
social functions, by providing a faculty 
reading alcove to which teachers may 
come during free periods for study and 
relaxation. 


_ 
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In New Junior Colleges 
4 By LOUISE ROEWEKAMP 


ECAUSE junior-college curricula 

are designed to create, clarify, and 
communicate experience to both termi- 
nal and lower-division college students, 
veterans, and on-coming high-school 
graduates, the junior-college library 
must make materials of communication 
accessible to faculty, students, and staff. 
To make these materials accessible, is, 
in fact, the prime reason for the exist- 
ence of the junior-college library. 

To-day’s junior-college librarian 
must include in his concept of the ma- 
terials of communication not only the 
traditional books, periodicals, news- 
papers, pamphlets, and pictures, but 
also the audio-visual or audio-sensory 
materials, such as bulletin boards, maps, 
globes, exhibits, models, mock-ups, 
slides, moving pictures, film strips, re- 
cordings, transcriptions, radios, fac- 
simile printing, television, and all new 
media of communication as they are de- 
veloped. 

Yet this broad concept of materials 
and service creates many problems for 
the librarian. Certain problems, such as 
those of budget, building, display facili- 
ties, and staff may be out of the control 
of the librarian, and will not be treated 
here. Furthermore, it will be assumed 
that the librarian has a vision of po- 
tential library growth to fit the size of 
the college. 

One immediate problem, however, is 
the necessity for understanding the cur- 
ricula as they are designed to attain the 
objectives of the school. Detailed study 
of the catalogue is imperative, followed 
by discussion with administrators, 
faculty, and staff, as well as attendance 
at faculty meetings and in-service train- 
ing institutes. 

With a clear concept of the program 
which is to be implemented, the librarian 
faces a second problem—that of acqui- 


sition of material, whether by gift, ex- 
change, loan, or purchase. A simple 
card form for the solicitation of faculty 
and student requests is helpful, as is the 
early purchase of basic buying tools. 
The checking of exchange lists from 
state, college, university, foundation, or 
public libraries may be productive of 
out-of-print items, as will be compiling 
and circularizing a want-list among 
exchange committees of library organi- 
zations and professional friends. Long- 
term borrowing is another possible 
resort. 

When gift, exchange, and borrowing 
possibilities have been exhausted, the 
librarian faces the problem of careful 
selection of materials for purchase. Dis- 
crimination in selection of materials is 
part of the training of the well-educated 
librarian. 


With a small fund, enough postal- 
card forms, and a subscription to the 
Vertical File Service Catalogue, the li- 
brary can soon develop a very workable 
collection of free and inexpensive pam- 
phlet materials, especially vocational 
items. Pamphlets are important not 
only to keep the collection alive between 
orders, but also to aid reluctant readers. 

Simple publicity for library acqui- 
sitions will include bulletin-board dis- 
plays, notices of new materials received, 
notes to individuals who have requested 
items or who may use them, and articles 
in the school paper. Inspiring speakers 
or lecturers can do a great deal for col- 
lege libraries. Some of the most im- 
portant inspiration for library use, how- 
ever, comes from the classroom teacher, 
and much comes incidentally and in- 
formally through personal recommen- 
dation from librarian to student. 

The junior-college librarian strives 
to achieve accessibility of materials as 
he comprehends the curricula, acquires 
suitable materials, develops faculty and 
student interest in their use, and in- 
spires them to use them wisely. 











Do You Count on Your Libra- 
rian For These Services? 


S teachers, counselors, or adminis- 
trators, for which of the following 
forty-two services do you count on your 
librarian to give you and your students ? 
Just as a matter of curiosity, why not 
check the following checklist to deter- 
mine whether you are taking advantage 
of the library services which are avail- 
able in your school. 


[] Maintaining an up-to-date profes- 
sional library, thus assisting with in- 
service training programs for teachers. 


[] Serving as the librarian for a co- 
operative faculty reading club to furnish 
books of current interest to the teachers 
and administrators. 


() Participating in curriculum-com- 
mittee work and assisting in the de- 
velopment of new courses and units of 
work. 


[] Assisting in remedial and special 
programs, particularly those related to 
study and reading skills. 


[] Assisting in the general reading pro- 
gram of the school; exploring, stimu- 
lating, and guiding the reading interests 
of individual students. 


(] Co-operating in the personal, social, 
and educational guidance of students. 
(The atmosphere of the library some- 
times affords opportunities for effective 
counseling of students. ) 


[] Assisting in the evaluation of the 
school program. (The librarian, work- 
ing with many students and teachers, is 
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q By E. BEN EVANS 





q This interesting checklist is contrib- 
uted by E. Ben Evans, District Libra- 
rian, Kern County Union High School 
District since 1935. As the District 
Librarian, he has the responsibility 
for developing and supervising li- 
brary activities in the six high schools 
and the Bakersfield Junior College 
making up the district. In addition to 
administrative duties, he also does 
some classifying, cataloguing, teach- 
ing, and reference and order work. 

Mr. Evans, who has studied and 
traveled abroad, is a leader in the 
School Library Association of Cali- 
fornia. This year, he is serving as the 
editor of the Bulletin of the Associa- 
tion, 





often in an excellent position to note 
the results that are being achieved. Inci- 
dentally, the administrator may gain a 
new insight into the educational pro- 
gram of the school by working a few 
hours in the library occasionally. ) 


C] Working on faculty committees, 
particularly those on which the perspec- 
tive of the librarian might be helpful. 


C] Supplying “tips” for interesting 
school activities for use in the school’s 
public-relations program. 


[] Sponsoring a library or reading club 
or other school activity. 


(-] Giving occasional talks on books and 
other library materials in classes and 
assemblies when appropriate. 


DO YOU COUNT ON YOUR LIBRARIAN FOR THESE SERVICES? 


((] Testing new books and materials in 
the library before recommending them 
for classroom use. 


(] Encouraging special reading inter- 
ests of students noted in the library 
and acquainting teachers with these 
interests. 


[] Attending departmental meetings to 
keep up-to-date on the instructional pro- 
gram of the school. 


(] Offering the use of the school library 
for departmental and faculty meetings. 


[] Providing library books, magazines, 
pamphlets, and other related curricu- 
lum materials for use in the library and 
in the classrooms. 


() Supplying library books for leisure 
reading that will stimulate an appreci- 
ation of worth-while books throughout 
life. 


[] Maintaining a comfortable, attrac- 
tive library with a friendly staff. 


(] Co-ordinating supplementary ma- 
terials to give easy access in one location 
to all library materials and maps, 
pictures, slides, motion pictures, rec- 
ords, and models ; or co-operating with 
a separate audio-visual aids department 
to provide convenient service. 


(] Maintaining a library collection that 
is up-to-date and vital, discarding and 
replacing materials as they become obso- 
lete. 


[] Maintaining an occupational file 
with recent information on job and pro- 
fessional opportunities in the local com- 
munity, as well as in the state and 
nation. 
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[] Maintaining a file of current, ephem- 
eral materials: pamphlets, government 
documents, newspaper and magazine 
clippings, and pocketbooks. 


[) Supplying mounted pictures for 
circulation to classrooms. 


[] Furnishing materials to student- 
body officers, club leaders, and faculty 
advisers on such topics as student gov- 
ernment, entertainments, stunts, games, 
assembly programs, and club activities. 


[] Providing adequate materials on 
subjects not included in the curriculum 
but worthy of representation in the pro- 
gram of the school. 


(] Serving as the book consultant of 
the school, providing information on all 
books available in the school, informa- 
tion on prices, publishers, dates of publi- 
cation, book reviews, periodical sub- 
scriptions, and availability of all printed 
materials. 


[_] Recommending for purchase books 
and other library materials, thus reliev- 
ing the administrator of many details 
and of the burden of meeting all the 
book salesmen. 


(] Providing quick reference service to 
administrators, teachers, and students, 
even to the locating of suitable jokes or 
quotations for speeches to be made upon 
short notice. 


(] Carrying on effective publicity to 
keep students, teachers, and adminis- 
trators informed of materials in the li- 
brary and opportunities for using them. 


[] Calling the attention of adminis- 
trators and teachers to publications of 
special interest and routing such items 
to them. 


() Compiling and issuing attractive 
reading lists on special subjects. 
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[) Making attractive bulletin-board 
and exhibit-case displays relating to 
library materials in the library, class- 
rooms, and elsewhere in the school. 


(] Keeping files of all school publi- 
cations such as catalogues, yearbooks, 
newspapers, and programs. 


[] Maintaining a faculty publications 
file of magazine articles, books, and 
pamphlets written by professional staff 
members; and providing periodic dis- 
plays of such contributions. 


[] Making the library available to en- 
tire classes for study of special topics. 


[) Assisting student- and teacher- 
groups working on such special prob- 
lems. 


(] Reserving materials for class assign- 
ments. 


C) Assisting in the planning of a new 
school library or the remodeling of an 
old one. 


[] Giving a course in librarianship for 
credit and training volunteer student as- 
sistants in the use of the library. 


[] Co-ordinating the school’s program 
for instruction in the use of the library 
and providing such tools as lectures, 
motion pictures, slides, posters, and 
sample pages of reference books for this 


purpose. 


[) Borrowing little-used publications 
from the state library or elsewhere on 
inter-library loan. 


(JCo-ordinating school library services 
with those of the public library, notify- 
ing it of school assignments, and giving 
the students a foundation for continu- 
ing use of the public library as adults. 
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IN ORDER TO PROVIDE SUCH SERVICES, 
YOUR LIBRARIAN MUST HAVE: 


1. Adequate trained, professional as- 
sistance. (The N. E. A. Proposals for 
Public Education in Postwar America 
recommends one school librarian for 
approximately every 500 pupils.*) 

2. Sufficient clerical help. (A recent 
suggested standard is one full-time cleri- 
cal employee for every 1,000 pupils.?) 

3. Adequate library quarters cen- 
trally located, with workroom, confer- 
ence room, and audio-visual aids room 
adjoining. (The library should seat ap- 
proximately 15 per cent of the enroll- 
ment and should provide 25 square feet 
of floor space per reader.?) 

4. Ample appropriation for books, 
periodicals, pamphlets, and other library 
materials. (A recent suggested stand- 
ard is $1.50 per student.”) 

5. Adequate equipment and furniture 
designed for library use. (Since the 
librarian’s salary is usually an appreci- 
able item in the library budget, good 
furniture and equipment that save him 
time will pay for themselves quickly.) 

6. Faculty status equal to that of the 
teacher in terms of salary, vacations, 
daily schedule, and extra-curricular 
duties. (Many school librarians have a 
teacher’s certificate, as well as a full 
year of graduate library training.) 

7. Responsibility for managing the 
library within the framework of a gen- 
eral policy laid down by the adminis- 
tration. 

8. Freedom to buy library materials, 
when needed, with a minimum of red 
tape. (Departmental appropriations, if 





1 National Education Association. Research 
Division. Research ty egy Vol. ExI1, No. 8, 
April, 1944, Propecam for Public B ducation im 
Postwar America. Washington, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1944, 

2 American Library Association. School LA- 
braries for Today and Tomorrow, Functions 
and Standards. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1945. 
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any, should be flexible, so that funds 
may be used to buy whatever is needed 
most. Postage stamps and government 
printing office stamps should be avail- 
able for the purchase of miscellaneous 
pamphlets and government documents 
at any time.) 

9. Understanding by the administra- 
tion and the faculty of the procedures 
involved in ordering, receiving, classify- 
ing, cataloguing, and processing library 
books and other materials—time-con- 
suming tasks that are essential to make 
the books readily available and easily 
located when needed by students and 
teachers. 

10. Realization by the administration 
and the faculty that the librarian does 
have homework. (Though keeping up- 
to-date in many fields, checking book 
reviews, watching for new publications, 
and making selections for purchase from 
the thousands of books and other publi- 
cations issued each year may be more 
pleasant than correcting papers ; never- 
theless, it is work, and the major share 
of it must be done as homework.) 

11. Consideration in extra-curricular 
assignments and committee work (so 
that he not be overburdened with extra 
duties just because he does not have 
classes and papers to correct). 

12. Benefit of the teachers’ special 
knowledge of subject fields in the se- 
lection of materials for the library. 
(Complete information regarding sug- 
gested purchases lightens the librarian’s 
work considerably ; therefore, teachers 
should tell him what they know about 
the publications which they request. ) 

13. Assistance of the teachers and 
the counselors in securing the return 
of overdue and missing books. (Too 
much time of the average librarian is 
devoted to such tasks, and the teachers’ 
and counselors’ efforts are often much 
more effective in such matters. ) 


14. Advance notice and discussion of 
library assignments. (The teacher 
should make himself familiar with the 
resources of the library and notify the 
librarian before making the assignment 
to be sure that sufficient material is re- 
served for the class. ) 


15. Understanding of the teachers 
regarding the disadvantages of setting 
up permanent special shelves or col- 
lections, excluding temporary, reserved 
book collections. (It is usually better 
for students to locate books in their 
regular places on the shelves, for young 
people gain more library experience in 
this way. ) 

16. Understanding of the faculty re- 
garding the difficulties involved in 
classifying books according to the 
wishes of individual subject teachers. 
(Though there is room for difference 
of opinion in the classification of a 
few books, the librarian does follow a 
definite, proved, well-organized classi- 
fication scheme—the Dewey Decimal 
Classification, which is used in almost 
every library in the country.) 

17. Co-operation of the instructors in 
teaching the use of the library. (They 
should follow any such instruction with 
varied library assignments so that stu- 
dents may have repeated library ex- 
perience. ) 

18. Understanding on the part of the 
teachers that the library should be used 
as a library, not as a facility for freeing 
a teacher for a period, as a study hall, 
or as a place to send disciplinary cases. 


19. Understanding and support of 
the teachers and the administrators re- 
garding special needs of the library. 

20. Support of the administration 
and the faculty in encouraging good stu- 
dents to serve as student library assist- 
ants. 

21. Time to visit classes occasionally 
and to acquaint the teachers with refer- 
ence materials available in developing 
new units of study. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIANS SHOULD BE LEADERS! 


Recent literature in the field of librarianship sounds a recurring keynote: the 
challenge to librarians to become leaders within their schools. Each of the follow- 
ing excerpts selected from outstanding articles concerning school librarians, not 
only reflects this thought but also characterizes the article in which it appears. 


FRAZIER, ALEXANDER. 


School librarians: clerks or teachers? School Review 54: 43-48 January 1946. 

“Here is the great challenge to the school librarian today: to teach the teachers how to 
use the library. Librarians must be leaders, teachers of teachers, if they want to bring the 
right students to their libraries under the right circumstances. As she subordinates her 
clerical duties and delegates them to student helpers, as she assumes the rightful position of 
teacher instead of clerk, as teacher of teachers as well as of students, the school librarian be- 
comes a creative force in the school, freeing herself . . . for the fullest kind of outpouring of all 
the services of which as an individual she may find herself capable. She must let first things 


come first, build up the professional services, and let dwindle the clerical, and become a 
teacher instead of a clerk.” 


HAYNER, C. IRENE. 


Postwar emphases in the school library world. Library Journal 71: 1159-1163 September 
15, 1946. 

“If the library is expected to be the most attractive room in the school, why not the 
librarian the most attractive person in the school? There is need above everything else for 
people with leadership, training, and experience, people who have vision to see where school 
libraries fit into the social picture of the world community, who have ability to plan prac- 
tical activities to carry out the finest ideals of education through reading, who have ability 
to lead people to work together on a level above personalities or individual interests .. .” 


PLACE, LOIS TOWNLEY. 


School librarians should be leaders. Library Journal 72: 35-38 January 1, 1947. 

“As the newer and broader concepts for education take shape and form, they require 
revised techniques in teaching. .. . From now on, it is expected there will be employed all 
the ways of learning—verbal, auditory, and visual . . . new teaching techniques and the 
selection and use of varied types of materials will change both library methodology and 
architectural designs. Librarians in the new scheme of things are going to need many traits 
of character that have not been too universally evident up to now. Librarians must be 
flexible, not hide-bound by tradition.” 


SHORES, LOUIS. 


The outlook for school librarianship. School and Society 64: 409-412 December 14, 1946. 

“Increasingly accent is shifting from technical to educational duties. There is a notice- 
able trend in the professional articles of school librarians toward greater concern with the 
children’s learning habits. All the evidence in educational and library developments indicate 
that, potentially, school librarianship promises the most startlingly brilliant opportunity of 
this post-war era.” 
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THOMPSON, NELLIE ZETTA. 


Lofty librarian. Wilson Library Bulletin 21: 369-370 January 1947. 

“The school librarian is not just a cataloger and circulation desk attendant. The school 
librarian is a subtle supervisor of the entire school program. Who better than the librarian 
(with the principal) can arrange for thorough integration of subjects and careful articula- 
tion of grades? Who would make a better counselor for selecting, storing, assigning, and 
charging visual and auditory aids? Who would be more valuable on an advisory board 
determining the curriculum? To achieve this goal that extends far beyond mere direction 
of outside reading and supplementation of academic references, the librarian must . . . enter 
a program of leadership and genuine cooperation in the school.” 


VAN DEUSEN, NEIL C. 


Recipe for a school librarian. Wilson Library Bulletin 21: 427 and 432 February 1947. 

“A school librarian should be a master teacher. Her main job is to make effective con- 
tacts between teachers and students, on the one hand, and ideas and information on the other. 
The school librarian must also be an administrator. Her job involves as wide a responsibil- 
ity as that of the principal, but differs in that power is often separated from responsibility.” 


—Selected by ESTHER JENSEN, Librarian, 
Piedmont High School, Piedmont. 











INFORMATION PLEASE, LIBRARIANS! 


Suggestions, both helpful and stimulating, resulted from the vigorous panel 
discussions held on March 15 at Hotel Claremont in Berkeley by the Northern 
Section of the California School Library Association. Problems which plague all 
school librarians received a thorough airing; and, most important of all, definite 
suggestions were offered as solutions to some of the more pressing irritants of 
school-library administration. Moderators of the four different discussion groups 
(elementary, junior-high, senior-high, and junior-college) posed the same set of 
twenty-nine problems to the members of their section, who responded with answers 
suggesting methods and techniques to overcome difficulties. Of these questions, the 
following problems received the most attention and invited a wide variety of sug- 
gested solutions, as indicated by the results in the senior-high-school panel : 


HOW DO YOU TEACH THE “READER’S GUIDE” TO SECURE THE 
MOST SATISFACTORY RESULTS? 

1. A six-week orientation course given to each entering freshman class in many 

schools includes a unit on the Reader’s Guide. Check-up questions and problems 

test the student’s use and knowledge of this tool. 

2. Many librarians find the Wilson Bulletin on the Reader’s Guide the most satis- 

factory answer to this problem, for it can be ordered in sets for class use and 

instruction. 

3. Discarded copies of the Reader’s Guide are saved by many librarians so that 

during an instruction period each student may have a personal copy with which to 

work. 




















HOW DO YOU RECRUIT YOUR LIBRARY STAFF? 


1. Work co-ordinators assign students to the library. 

2. Full credit is offered in courses designed to teach the student the use of the 
library through written work and actual work-experience. 

3. Half-credit is offered to students desiring only work-experience. 

4. Counselors are asked to suggest the library elective to those students who ful fill 
requirements set up by the librarian. 


HOW DO YOU TRAIN YOUR STAFF? 


1. The regular routine jobs and work are supplemented by assigned reading, prob- 
lems, and tests. 


2. Workbooks and manuals offer added instruction. 


HOW DO YOU ACHIEVE THE MOST EFFECTIVE USE OF THE 
LIBRARY? 


1. A schedule for an entire semester is set up by which classes are assigned to 
regular library periods. 

2. Use of the library by study-hall students is limited only to those having actual 
library work to do or to a certain percentage of the number enrolled in the study- 
hall. 

3. Certain periods are left available for use by classes which do not have regular 
assigned library periods. 


HOW DO YOU TAKE AN INVENTORY? 


1. The best practice seems to be that of taking inventory when the library is closed 
to student use. 

2. Using charging cards of different colors (which are exchanged on alternate 
years) possesses the additional advantages of offering a quick check of the number 
of times a book has circulated during the year and of making available with no 
extra work a ready-made list of books for replacement, bibliographies, and other 
purposes. 


HOW DO YOU HANDLE OVERDUE BOOKS AND FINES? 


1. Report cards are withheld during the semester and at the end of the term for 
those students who are on a library “black-list.” 

2. Pressure is brought to bear on the student by the home-room teacher, the pria- 
cipal, or the dean. 

3. Librarians have personal interviews with the delinquent students. 

4. Some librarians “forget” fines in order to establish good relationships with the 
students with the resulting return of books on time. 

5. One school library, which has abolished fines altogether, has found that the 
percentage of over-due books has decreased. 


HOW DO YOU FILE PAMPHLETS? 


1. Princeton steel pamphlet containers are placed on the open shelf in regular 
subject sections. 

2. Vertical files are used with the main subject division printed at the bottom of 
the pamphlet and the special classification under the subject indicated at top. 
(Subject files on open shelves were voted more convenient than vertical files, for 
the material is made more accessible for student use.) 














WHAT DEVICES CAN BE USED TO MAKE THE FACULTY MORE 
LIBRARY-CONSCIOUS? 

1. Individual notices are sent to teachers, telling them of new material available in 

their subject field. 

2. Sets of books (15-20) are distributed to classroom teachers to stimulate interest 

and to offer suggestions for material other than textbooks for class use. 

3. Librarians work with the curriculum co-ordinators to assist teachers in the 

selection of materials for classroom use. 


Thus, it can easily be seen that the meeting fully lived up to the title chosen as 
the theme of the day’s discussion—INFOoRMATION PLEASE, LiprarIANS! Readers 
may be interested in the complete list of questions submitted by the participants, 
which included the following : 

. How do you teach the Reader’s Guide to secure the most satisfactory results? 

. How do you inform students which magazines are available for use? 

. How do you recruit your library staff? How is it trained? 

. How do you achieve flexibility of schedule to permit the most effective use of 

the library? 

How do you take inventory? How often? 

. How do you handle over-due books and fines ? 

. How do you file pamphlets? How do you classify them? 

. How do you organize and circulate audio-visual aids? 

. How do you meet the problem of several teachers’ asking for the same material 
at the same time? 

. How can one present to students the worth-while books which are not being 
read if the library has been moved into a small room that does not permit 
browsing, especially when a bulletin board is not available? 

11. What methods are librarians using to encourage reading for pleasure, es- 
pecially on the junior-high-school level? How about co-operation between 
the public library and the school library? 

12. What bookkeeping systems are used to record the spending of school-library 
money ? 

13. How can library-science classes be organized for junior-college students? 

14. What devices can be used to make the faculty more library-conscious ? 

15. Which periodicals should be bound? 

16. What proportion of the budget should be allocated to classroom libraries? 

17. How can you prevent the “most vocal” teachers from securing the lion’s share? 

18. What are some helpful pointers on accumulating and building a picture file? 

19. How many hours and credits should be given for the library-practice course 
per capita expenditure for book budget? 

20. Are book clubs wholly without virtue in a senior-high-school library? 

21. Has anyone a fixed policy in regard to releasing older library books? 

. What part should a librarian play in the counseling system of a school ? 

. What enrollment justifies the services of a full-time trained librarian? 

. How are books kept in their proper places when the shelves are open to the 

public? 

. Is anyone using durable magazine binders? 

. How can the principal be convinced that the library should not be filled with 
study-hall students? 

. What can be done to prevent the theft of library reference books? 

28. How is the circulation of books counted in the various schools? 

—Reported by Mary Lins, Librarian, High School of Commerce, 
San Francisco, and Associate Editor, “The Bulletin” of the School 
Library Associatior. of California. 
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THE LIBRARIAN AND THE TEACHER 


Teachers who are not acquainted with the “Experimenting Together” Series 
will be interested in the following descriptions of the four publications selected 
from the list of the complete publications of the American Library Association 
(1946). 

“Pictures school classrooms and libraries in cooperative action. Specific sit- 
uations and projects are described; wealth of details given offer opportunities for 
adaptation to varying situations. The series is significant in that it shows how 
cooperative planning and procedure actually attain satisfying results. Four titles 
have appeared.” 

The Librarian and the Teacher of Home Economics. 
Frances Henne and Margaret Pritchard. 1945. 63 p. $0.75. 

“A teacher of home economics and a librarian tell how they and the pupils at 
the University of Chicago High School cooperate in various meaningful projects 
which benefit the whole school. Chapter four, Working with Parents, discusses 
ways for opening school facilities and services to parents. Appendices include A 
Core Collection of Books for Home Economics, and A Suggestive List of 60 Books 
of Fiction for Individual, Family and Social Relationships, with suggestions for 
the use of such materials.” 

The Librarian and the Teacher of Music. 
Esther L. Bohman and Josephine Dillon. 1942. 64 p. $0.75. 

“Latest title in the series describes, at the elementary school level, music ex- 
periences in which pupils, teacher, and librarian work together on common ground. 
Mount Auburn School, Cleveland, is the locale of the successful experiment. In- 
cludes a selected list of books useful in music-library activities.” 

The Librarian and the Teacher of Science. 
Caroline R. Siebens and Warren L. Bartlett. 1942. 72 p. $0.75. 

“A variety of projects and activities relate science to everyday experience and 
arouse genuine interest on the part of the students. Experiments are evaluated as 
well as described. Includes a 25-page classified list of non-textbook reading ma- 
terial for high school science pupils.” 

The Librarian and the Teacher of English. 
Frieda M. Heller and Lou L. La Brant. 1938. 84 p. $0.75. 

“Describes results of six years of librarian-teacher cooperation in the pro- 
gressive University High School at Ohio State. Suggestive of the rich experiences 
possible when librarian and teacher discard preconceived ideas and work together 
with the pupils.” 
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Planning School Libraries 


The March issue of “The Bulletin” of the School Library Association of Cali- 
fornia is devoted to the problems of planning school libraries. Charles Bursch, 
Chief, Division of Schoolhouse Planning, California State Department of Educa- 
tion; Sue Hefley, Chairman, American Association of School Librarians Com- 
mittee on Planning School Library Quarters; Frank Wynkoop, a San Francisco 
architect who is a member of the American Institute of Architecture and special- 
izes in schoolhouse planning; and several California librarians discuss library- 
building problems of interest to administrators, teachers, and librarians. Single 
copies of this issue of “The Bulletin” are available at thirty cents each from 
E. Ben Evans, Editor, Bakersfield High School and Junior College, Bakersfield, 
California. 
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Fifty Outstanding Books of 1946 


Hiroshima, John Hersey’s report on six survivors of the first atomic bomb, is 
included in the Fifty Outstanding Books of 1946, selected by vote of the 16,000 
members of the American Library Association. They are chosen as being most 
a of attention of the present-day reader, though not necessarily of permanent 
value. 

Novels on the list include: Bridge, Singing Waters; Dreiser, Bulwark; Fast, 
The American; Howe, We Happy Few; LaFarge, The Sudden Guest; Moore, 
Spoonhandle; Richter, The Fields; Schmitt, David the King; Sharp, Britannia 
Mews; Ward, Snake Pit; Welty, Delta Wedding. 

A number of books on social and political problems were selected: Dean, Four 
Cornerstones of Peace; Dos Passos, Tour of Duty; Halsey, Color Blind; Logan, 
A Negro’s Faith in America; Sevareid, Not So Wild a Dream; Stowe, While 
Time Remains. 

The other titles on the list are: Barbour, A Naturalist’s Scrapbook; Beard, 
W oman as a Force in History; Bulosan, America Is in the Heart; Butcher, My 
Three Years with Eisenhower; Chute, Geoffrey Chaucer of England; Clapper, 
Washington Tapestry; Corbett, Man Eaters of Kumaon; Crow, Epic of Latin 
America; Fowler, A Solo in Tom-Toms; Gould, Yankee Storekeeper. 

Greenslet, Lowells and Their Seven Worlds; Hughes, No Time for Tears; 
Hume, Doctors East, Doctors West; Hutton, Midwest at Noon; Ingersoll, Top 
Secret; Jackson, Case Against the Nazi War Criminals; Kravchenko, I Chose 
Freedom; Lamb, Alexander of Macedon; Liebman, Peace of Mind; McWilliams, 
Lafcadio Hearn. 

Perkins, The Roosevelt I Knew; Pyle, Last Chapter; Quezon, The Good 
Fight; Roosevelt, As He Saw It; Seagrave, Burma Surgeon Returns; Sheean, 
This House Against This House; Starling, Starling of the White House; Van 
Paassen, Earth Could Be Fair ; Wainwright, General Wainwright's Story; White, 
Autobiography of William Allen White; White, Our Neighbors, the Chinese; 
Williams, Little Treasury of Modern Poetry. 

Members of the American Library Association selected these books from a 
preliminary list of 100 outstanding titles of the year chosen by an Association 
committee of library book selection specialists. 


Annual Conference of the American Library Association 


The American Library Association will hold its annual conference in San 
Francisco, June 30-July 5, 1947. Thirty-five hundred librarians and friends of 
libraries are expected to attend. Mary U. Rothrock, President of the Association 
and TVA library head, will preside. 

Several awards will be made during the week of the conference. The Newbery 
Medal for the outstanding piece of juvenile literature and the Caldecott Medal for 
the outstanding illustrations in a children’s book will be presented to the 1946 
winners. 

The Association, which has about 16,000 members, was founded in 1876 to pro- 
mote the cause of libraries and librarianship. Present-day activities include ex- 
pansion of country and state libraries to reach people now without library service. 
Since the end of the war, the Association has worked with other organizations to 
help restore libraries in devastated countries. 
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ScHoot Lrsrartans NAME THEIR PROBLEMS. 
Compiled by Alexander Frazier. Miscel- 
laneous Curriculum Monograph: M-66. 
Los Angeles, California: Office of the 
County Superintendent of Schools, Divi- 
sion of Secondary Education, March, 1946. 
13 pp. (mimeo.). 

HIS monograph summarizes the 
results of a questionnaire answered 
by 226 members of the School Library 

Association of California, Southern 

Section, sponsored jointly by the Sec- 

tion’s Professional Committee and the 

Division of Secondary Education, Los 

Angeles County Schools. 

As described by Reuben R. Palm, 
Director, Division of Secondary Edu- 
cation, Los Angeles County Schools, 
“By compiling the various statements 
submitted by school librarians and or- 
ganizing them according to types and 
frequency, the information contained 
should be very useful to professional 
committees of librarians as well as to 
administrators interested in getting at 
the chief sources of difficulty which pre- 
vent libraries from rendering optimum 
service to pupils and teachers. . . . No 
attempt is made in this publication to 
suggest solutions or courses of action 
which ought to be taken. Rather it is 
hoped, that librarians or others who are 
interested will organize study groups 
for the purpose of determining the impli- 
cations of the facts presented, and steps 
which should be taken in order to 
remedy those problems which prevent 
libraries from being of optimum service 
and use in secondary schools.” 

In an attempt to identify the most 
pressing problems of school librarians, 
seventeen items were sent to 382 mem- 
bers of the Association in December, 
1945. The monograph lists these items 
in the order of frequency, with the num- 


ber of checks tabulated for each and the 
percentage that figure is of the total 
number of persons who returned the 
questionnaire. 

These seventeen problems are listed 
in their order of frequency as follows: 


1. Securing more clerical and profes- 
sional help 
2. Solving the problem of book loss 
and overdues 
3. Giving adequate library instruction 
to the entire student body 
4. Improving teacher-use of the li- 
brary 
5. Providing housing space for ex- 
panding collections 
6. Reaching non-users of the library 
7. Improving student-use of the li- 
brary 
8. Securing larger book and magazine 
budgets 
9. Improving furnishings and lighting 
10. Providing, housing, and servicing 
audio-visual materials 
11. Using the library as the assigned 
study hall 
12. Improving the training of student- 
helpers 
13. Improving the status of librarians 
14. Improving the book selection 
15. Improving the professional qualifi- 
cations of librarians 
16. Investigating the value and the 
operation of classroom libraries 
17. Solving the problem of censorship. 


Copies of School Librarians Name 
Their Problems may be secured by 
writing to the Office of the County 
Superintendent of Schools, Division of 
Secondary Education, Room 496, 808 
North Spring Street, Los Angeles 12. 
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Apparel Design at Glendale Col- 
lege.—Recognizing the importance of 
California as a style and garment-manu- 
facturing center, Glendale College has 
established a new course in apparel de- 
sign, taught by Mrs. Ella Woodrow. 
The class, which meets three hours a 
day five days a week, is open to adults, 
as well as to regular college students. 

The content of the course includes 
pattern making, pattern designing, and 
complete construction of garments. The 
purpose of the instruction is to prepare 
students to become commercial pattern 
makers, graders (persons who adapt 
patterns to various sizes), sample 
makers, and tailors for California gar- 
ment industries. 

Classwork is intended to stimulate 
originality, according to the instructor ; 
and for this reason, no commercial pat- 
terns are used. Emphasis is placed on 
completed garments because local manu- 
facturers desire greater skill than a 
style-sketch artist can offer. 

Although no men are enrolled in ap- 
parel design at present, Mrs. Woodrow 
points out that they receive preference 
in the profession, especially in pattern 
making and grading. 
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Southern California Convention of 
Boys’ Leagues.—Twenty-four South- 
ern California high schools were repre- 
sented by students and faculty advisers 
at a recent one-day conference of Boys’ 
Leagues at Santa Monica. The pro- 
gtam was composed of general sessions, 
discussion groups, luncheon at the 


Riviera Country Club, a business meet- 
ing, and a dance at Santa Monica High 
School. Mr. J. E. Day, Faculty Ad- 
viser at Santa Monica, reports that the 
following topics were considered : 

1. “As high-school students, what 
are we going to do about combating 
juvenile delinquency ?” 

2. “How can we set up a recreation 
center within a community ?” 

3. “How can such responsibilities as 
keeping the campus clean, banning ‘hot 
rods,’ supervising traffic, and maintain- 
ing good conduct at games and as- 
semblies be made more attractive to 
student-control groups so that they will 
be conscientious in their work and take 
pride in their duties ?” 

4, “What suggestions can you offer 
pertaining to problems of the social 
club?” 

5. “By what type of training can we 
develop a higher type of leadership ?” 

6. “What can the high schools do to 
improve and further their relationships 
with the community ?” 

7. “What are the responsibilities of 
a Boys’ League?” 

8. “What can we do to discover the 
unknown student ?” 

9. “What type of program can be set 
up within a school whereby good citizen- 
ship may be recognized ?” 

10. “Should spring football practice 
in high school be eliminated ?” 

Jake Imhoff of Santa Barbara High 
School was elected Student Chairman 
for the next convention, which wil) be 
held at Alhambra High School. 
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Iowa Calves at Fullerton High 
School.—‘“Recent delivery of a car- 
load of Aberdeen-Angus calves from 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa, added materially 
to the home-supervised farming pro- 
grams of vocational agricultural stu- 
dents of the Fullerton Union High 
School,” writes Principal Glenn Lewis. 
The beef projects are in addition to a 
variety of crop, livestock, orchard, and 
dairy enterprises carried on under the 
Smith-Hughes program, giving stu- 
dents an opportunity to learn by doing. 


To assist in this type of vocational 
education, farming facilities have been 
provided by the high school. The farm 
unit is carried on as a laboratory, pro- 
viding practical instruction for town 
boys, many of whom later attend higher 
institutions in the field of agriculture. 


Through the medium of the Future 
Farmers of America, the boys have an 
opportunity to participate in competi- 
tive and educational activities. Fairs, 
shows, public-speaking contests, and 
community-improvement projects of an 
agricultural nature are only a few of the 
extra-curricular features of the pro- 
gram. State and national conventions, 
as well as local and regional meetings, 
provide a broad pattern of experience 
for the farm boys. 


Particular emphasis is being given to 
the many agencies, both government 
and private, devoted to helping the 
farmer. The experience of using bank 
credit and learning the place of the bank 
in modern farming is encouraged at 
every opportunity. The utilization of 
research in agriculture as a means of 
creating a more profitable enterprise 
has given impetus to successful home- 
supervised project work. 
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Dancing in Southwest Junior High 
School.—“Do we dance today ?” is the 
question with which the 9-2 homeroom 
teacher, Jessie Leigh Thornton, is in- 
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variably greeted as she enters the room 
each Wednesday, for Wednesday is the 
9-2’s day to use the auditorium for a 
dancing lesson during the twenty-five- 
minute homeroom period. 


Three years ago, few students at 
Southwest Junior High School knew 
how to dance and those few were em- 
barrassed about dancing in the presence 
of the 95 per cent who could only stand 
around and watch enviously. Yet, be- 
cause of the lack of recreation facilities 
in this rural area (Nestor), the school 
dances are important functions. As a 
result, two of the homeroom teachers, 
the English teacher and the typewriting 
teacher, felt impelled to do something 
about the dance situation. They took a 
few private dancing lessons; and then 
during the homeroom period, they 
taught students what they had learned. 
(Recently, they have had a valuable aid 
in phonograph records distributed by 
a nationally known dance studio which 
provide expert instruction in the fox- 
trot, waltz, and rumba. ) 


Gradually, more and more couples 
joined the group of dancers. Then, 
other homerooms became interested in 
dancing. The idea spread throughout 
the school until seventh, eighth, ninth, 
and tenth graders were dancing. 


“Yes, we dance at Southwest today, 
and our school dances are helping to 
satisfy a teen-age need for recreation 
in our community.” 
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Curriculum Revision at San Ber- 
nardino Valley College.—The Board 
of Trustees has employed Dr. Malcolm 
S. MacLean of U. C. L. A. to guide the 
instructors of the San Bernardino 
Valley College in an extensive exami- 
nation and revision of the curriculum. 
The purpose of Dr. MacLean’s work is 
to develop basic principles which will 
be used in the development of all cur- 
ricula and in making a thorough search 
of the courses of study to determine 
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whether they conform to these basic 
principles. 

President John L. Lounsbury reports 
that Dr. MacLean has given the staff a 
rather comprehensive statement of the 
problems involved in curriculum con- 
struction and has attempted to orient 
their thinking to modern developments 
in the field of college courses. Four spe- 
cial committees of faculty members have 
been appointed and charged with the 
responsibility of setting up a basic phi- 
losophy involved in the development of 
courses for terminal education, technical 
education, general education, and lower- 
division university education. 


To date, the committees have sub- 
mitted preliminary sketches which will 
be revised and reworded as their com- 
mon discussion and thinking dictate. 
Their reports will be submitted to the 
faculty before the close of the year ; and 
it is hoped that by the end of the present 
college year, the basis on which new 
courses are to be established and old 
courses are to be revised will be com- 
pleted and ready for use in the year 
1947-1948. 
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Student Body Officers Association 
in Northern California—A student 
body officers association is now in oper- 
ation among the six schools of the Sierra 
Foothill League, including Grass Val- 
ley, Marysville, Nevada City, Placer, 
Roseville, and Yuba City, reports Wil- 
liam Wilson, Principal of the Grass 
Valley High School. Three exchange 
assemblies are planned for each school 
during the year, and three discussion 
meetings have been held for the purpose 
of exchanging ideas and improving both 
interschool relations and the operation 
of student government within the re- 
spective schools. Through their meet- 
ings, student officers have gained 
valuable experience in democratic dis- 
cussions of their mutual problems. 


The student-officers group was origi- 
nally planned to achieve mutual benefits 
for pupils which are realized from con- 
tacts other than those resulting from the 
usual athletic contests. Problems of 
student government, social affairs, and 
interschool relations have provided 
worth-while discussion topics. 


Because of already overcrowded ac- 
tivity schedules, it is imperative that 
interschool meetings be well-planned 
and that the delegates attending be fully 
prepared to discuss matters that are 
vital. The aim should be better exe- 
cution of already existing activities 
rather than merely superimposing more 
activities upon an already crowded 
schedule. 
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Retail-Selling Course at Glendale 
College.—Opportunity to apply the 
knowledge which they learn in the class- 
room is provided for Glendale College 
students who are enrolled in supervised 
selling, a practical course taught by 
Sherman C. Miller, who has a back- 
ground of both textbook information 
and practical experience in the merchan- 
dising field. Students in this course, 
which has been offered since 1939, 
spend two hours per week in class in 
the discussion of sales problems and 
methods and five hours weekly in the 
college bookstore as retail apprentices. 
Many former students have been suc- 
cessful in sales positions in the com- 
munity, judging by complimentary 
letters received from their employers. 
The present class, with the exception of 
three women, is composed of veterans. 


Mr. Miller obtained the idea for his 
course while he was superintendent of 
a large Minneapolis department store 
which was used as a training ground 
for University of Minnesota students in 
merchandising. Here, he realized the 
practical value of combining classroom 
study with actual sales experience. 
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Units of study in the present course 
include a constructive sales attitude, a 
knowledge of merchandise, getting ac- 
quainted with the customer, helping the 
customer buy, developing a sales talk, 
assisting the customer over buying 
obstacles, suggestive selling, and build- 
ing a permanent business. Supervised 
retail selling is part of a semi-pro- 
fessional curriculum in merchandising 
designed for students who complete 
their training at Glendale College. 
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Six-Area Curriculum at Hayward. 
—The curriculum offerings at Hayward 
Union High School were formerly di- 
vided into fourteen traditional depart- 
ments—that is, the English Department, 
the Science Department, and others. 
However, a school survey conducted in 
1945 by an outside group of professional 
educators indicated that in the tra- 
ditional department set-up there was a 
lack of relationship or integration be- 
tween the several departments. Teach- 
ers were interested in their subject 
areas, but they were much less inter- 
ested in the basic relationship these bear 
to the total education of the children to 
be taught. Accordingly, it was decided 
that the curriculum needed to be 
changed in order to focus attention on 
the needs, interests, abilities, and vo- 
cational and citizenship future of the 
pupils in the school. 

The six-area curriculum which re- 
sulted is offered in order to meet the 
basic needs of pupils, including the area 
of fine arts, health, language, science, 
vocational. 

“Under the present six-area arrange- 
ment,” writes Vice-Principal C. Ekoos, 
“a noted improvement has been ob- 
served in the various relationships be- 
tween areas. A curriculum committee 
composed of the heads of each area now 
meets regularly to plan for the needs 
of the students. The members of every 
area meet as curriculum subcommittees 
to further the needs of all the students.” 
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Christmas Pageant at Fresno.— 
“Christmas is the time for rejoicing and 
song, but it can also be a time of head- 
aches for the music director who at- 
tempts to run a one-man show of music 
and posed figures depicting the na- 
tivity,” says Mrs. Eleanor Mudge of 
Washington Union High School in 
Fresno. For the Christmas program 
last year, the idea of using a slide- 
projection technique instead of the usual 
costuming and posing of live figures 
proved highly successful and received 
very favorable comments from the 
audience. 


Mr. George Nixon, the music di- 
rector, gave the art department a copy 
of the program of choral and instru- 
mental music to be presented, and the 
art department assumed responsibility 
for the staging and dramatization effects. 
With the help of the shop, an attractive 
setting was constructed that consisted 
of a large three-sectional arch painted 
in silver and gold. The side sections 
were filled in with stained-glass window 
panels painted on heavy paper. The 
light from two spots, placed in back of 
these panels, illuminated the design to 
give the effect of looking into the sky. 
This served as a screen on which the 
slides were projected. 


As the chorus, seated on either side 
of the arch, sang the traditional carols, 
slides were projected from an opaque 
slide projector, showing the shepherds 
in the fields, the three wise men, the 
Christ Child in the manger, and other 
similar scenes. They were made by cut- 
ting silhouettes from thin black paper 
and mounting them between two pieces 
of 3 x 5 glass. 


“We are so enthusiastic over the re- 
sults of our experiment that we plan to 
make the slide-projection technique a 
permanent part of our Christmas pro- 
gram,” comments Superintendent Clyde 
L. Ogden. 
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General Language Course at 
Lassen.—A ninth-grade course in 
general language has become a success- 
ful part of the curriculum at Lassen 
Union High School, according to 
Superintendent G. A. Collyer. The in- 
struction is developed around four ob- 
jectives : 

1. It permits the non-college-pre- 
paratory pupil to have some con- 
tact with foreign languages, the 
people, their customs, and general 
culture. 

2. It allows the college-preparatory 
student to experiment with several 
languages and to determine which 
language appeals to him most. 
“Failures are often avoided be- 
cause of this preview into language 
study,” reports the teacher, John 
Liotto. 

3. It amplifies the pupil’s knowledge 
of English from the point of view 
of grammar and vocabulary. 

4. It aims toward world citizenship 
and international understanding. 
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Annual Rodeo at Liberty High.— 
The Vocational Agriculture Depart- 
ment and Future Farmers Club of the 
Liberty Union High School at Brent- 
wood in eastern Contra Costa County 
are holding an annual stock show and 
rodeo on May 23 and 24. This event 
was first scheduled eight years ago as 
a Future Farmers field day and stock 
show and has grown into an annual 
community program which affords 
valuable learning experiences to many 
Liberty students and attracts wide com- 
munity support and participation. 

The schedule of events includes a 
live stock show on Friday afternoon, 
which features divisions for hogs, dairy 
cattle, beef cattle, sheep, and chickens. 
Cash prizes and ribbons are provided 
for the winning entries, and judging is 
carried on by trained judges. The Sat- 
urday program includes a noon parade, 


a machinery: exhibit, a rodeo, and an 
evening barn dance. 


Last year’s rodeo program included 
both amateur and professional events, 
but this year’s events will be almost ex- 
clusively for those who are eighteen 
years of age and under. Events include 
calf roping, team roping, bull dogging, 
steer riding, calf riding, musical chairs, 
stock horse working, and a trail horse 
class. Over 3,000 spectators turned out 
for the rodeo last spring, and prepara- 
tions are being made for a larger crowd. 


Preparations for the two-day show 
and the actual staging of the entire pro- 
gram will be carried out this spring by 
forty-seven vocational agriculture boys 
organized into ten committees who are 
working under the supervision of C. G. 
Lawrence, vocational agriculture in- 
structor. In preparation for last 
spring’s show, the agriculture students 
undertook the complete rebuilding of 
the rodeo grounds which occupy a part 
of the school campus. As a result, the 
Liberty campus now includes a well- 
built and up-to-date rodeo arena. 

During the rebuilding of the grounds, 
an area of approximately four acres was 
cleaned off. Plans were drawn to scale, 
and the layout was staked out before 
construction actually started. The plan- 
ning and staking out, along with the 
construction of fences, gates, holding 
pens, and chutes, offered many oppor- 
tunities for practical farm experiences. 
Different methods of tamping posts 
were tried out, three methods of stretch- 
ing wire were demonstrated, and vari- 
ous methods of whitewashing were tried 
out in actual practice. Several different 
types of gates were constructed. 

The co-operative planning involved 
in the preparation for the stock show 
and rodeo programs and the responsi- 
bilities assumed by committee members 
in actually staging the various events 
offer many similar opportunities for the 
best type of learning experiences. 
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Library Use at Marysville.—A par- 
ticularly successful program of library 
publicity and a marked improvement in 
the care of books have resulted from 
the co-operation of the library and the 
printing department in the Marysville 
Union High School during the past 
year. Students are regularly supplied 
with attractive bookmarks which are 
printed in the shop and distributed in 
classrooms and in the library. 


The librarian, Miss Marian Matte- 
son, compiles brief book lists for special 
occasions and for use in connection with 
certain units (vocational fiction for a 
unit on occupations or travel books for 
a geography class, for instance) but 
tries to keep the titles general enough 
to be of interest to all students. The 
lists, illustrated by appropriate pictures, 
are much in demand and have more than 
justified themselves in increased book 
reserves and a noticeable improvement 
in the condition of books. 
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Faculty Meetings at Hemet.—For 
the second year, faculty meetings are 
planned and carried out by teachers of 
the Hemet Junior High School. Shortly 
after the opening of school in the fall, 
the teachers elect a committee of three 
teachers to be in charge of regular 
monthly discussion meetings. The chief 
qualification for membership on this 
committee is a genuine interest in pro- 
fessional problems. 


To determine the subjects which 
should be discussed, the committee takes 
a poll of the faculty. Thus far, all topics 
have been of a practical nature—prob- 
lems which confront the faculty at vari- 
ous times during the year. The sub- 
jects for this year’s monthly discussions 
were: 


September: Making assignments and 
teaching students how to study. 

October: The marking system used 
in our school. 
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November: Characteristics of the 
junior-high-school child. 

December : Developing initiative and 
self-reliance in students. 

January: Teaching English in all 
classes. 

February: Controlling discipline 
problems. 

March: Developing leadership as a 
key to good citizenship. 

April: The teacher’s position on 
controversial issues. 

May : Plans for improving our school. 


At each meeting, two or three teach- 
ers give five-minute résumés of points 
of view expressed by authorities on the 
topic to be discussed. The topic is then 
opened for general discussion, and at- 
tempts are made to reach conclusions 
which will be of practical value to the 
staff in dealing with problems within 
the school. 

The meetings are held after school 
hours in the Homemaking Department, 
where the group can be seated at tables. 
Light refreshments served at the be- 
ginning of each meeting help to make 
these occasions more informal. 

The success of these discussions is 
attributed by Principal Martin H. 
Muntz to the fact that they are planned 
and carried out under teacher leader- 
ship, inspiration, and direction and that 
in the open discussions, every one is 
given an opportunity to express himself. 
(These meetings, of course, do not take 
the place of occasional routine sessions 
called for administrative purposes. ) 
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English-Curriculum Revision at 
Roseville.—As a means of securing 
better understanding between school 
and community groups, Superintendent 
J. W. Hanson invites the participation 
of parents and employers in discussions 
of school curriculum problems; and 
English teachers, working on a revision 
of their courses, have invited the public 
to their biweekly evening meetings. 


a 
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Early discussion centered around the 
English problems involved in preparing 
the non-college students for employ- 
ment. Employers suggested more pub- 
lic speaking, vocabulary, and spelling 
work; more stress on accurate receipt 
of oral instructions or orders ; and more 
emphasis on the development of person- 
ality and poise in meeting customers. 
The school recommended that all em- 
ployers ask for a transcript of the school 
record before hiring students. 


Although favoring a broad education 
for all, employers have been quick to 
understand the problem of the “non- 
verbal” group in high school and to 
recommend a curriculum which would 
recognize the individual differences in 
abilities and interests in the high-school 
population. Modern methods and ma- 
terials utilized in present classes inter- 
est community representatives, particu- 
larly the use of movies, phonograph 
records, magazines, and attractive books 
for texts. 
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Senior Problems Course at Mari- 
copa.—“In our Senior Problems 
course,” writes Superintendent W. K. 
Peterson, “we emphasize vocational 
opportunities and put particular empha- 
sis on testing the individual in all of 
the vocational fields which he feels he 
has an interest in.” The course includes 
the use of several texts and the best vo- 
cational information, such as magazines, 
pamphlets, and field trips. In this uni- 
fied school district, a cumulative record 
is started for every child in the kinder- 
garten and maintained through high 
school. Thus, there is compiled during 
the years “rather thorough information 
on each one of our students, and we 
make a sincere down-to-earth attempt to 
help them to find themselves vocation- 
ally. We then recommend advanced 
training, terminal training, or whatever 
seems best to meet the abilities and 
needs of each student.” 


Mid-Morning Nutrition Class at 
Carmel.—In an effort to improve the 
general nutritional well-being of under- 
weight students, a mid-morning nu- 
trition period has been established at 
Carmel High School. 

Following the annual physical ex- 
amination, the school doctor submitted 
a list of the names of thirty-five under- 
weight students to the Faculty Health 
Committee with the recommendation 
that those on the list receive additional 
nourishment during the day. Accord- 
ingly, the parents of these students were 
notified, and plans were laid to adminis- 
ter a special nutrition program. 


Special passes were issued by the 
health co-ordinator to the selected stu- 
dents, which permits them to leave their 
second-périod class five minutes early 
and to report to their third-period class 
five minutes late. This, together with 
five minutes of passing time between 
classes, gives a fifteen-minute nutrition 
period without disrupting the class 
schedule for the remainder of the stu- 
dent body. Teachers are requested to 
co-operate by withholding assignments, 
tests, and important class work until 
these excused students arrive in class. 

The cafeteria manager arranged to 
serve a menu which varies slightly from 
day to day with the usual snack, con- 
sisting of a roll and milk or a milkshake. 
Each student pays ten cents, and the 
local Red Cross finances the lunch of 
any student who does not have the 
needed funds. 

“Gratifying results have already been 
obtained from this program,” writes 
Superintendent Leo Harris. “Ninety 
per cent of the students participating 
have gained an average of four pounds 
each. Several students have reached 
normal weight and have been allowed 
to drop the class. Students report that 
they are able to concentrate better than 
formerly in the classes which follow the 
mid-morning refreshments.” 
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Vocational Agriculture at Mt. San 
Antonio College.—A program of vo- 
cational agriculture on the junior- 
college level, set up at the beginning of 
the fall semester at Mt. San Antonio 
College in eastern Los Angeles County, 
is meeting the needs of young people 
of the district and is qualified for re- 
imbursement under the State plan, ac- 
cording to the administration of the 
institution. 


Prior to the establishment of the cur- 
ricula, the needs of young people in the 
area were analyzed from the standpoint 
of farming and agricultural occupations. 
It was found that the college should 
serve those who: 

1. Plan to make agriculture their career. 

2. Are already established in farming. 


3. Are not living on a farm but need farm 
experience for future employment. 


4. Want agriculture courses but also plan 
to go on for an agriculture degree. 


5. Need outside agriculture income to con- 
tinue education. 


6. Want to go into a related agricultural 
occupation. 


7. Want to go into professional agriculture 

but wish a practical basis for it. 

These various needs were reduced to 
three main divisions: those planning to 
farm ; those planning to engage in agri- 
cultural employment or related agri- 
cultural occupation ; and those planning 
to enter an agricultural professional 
field. 


The next step was to set up the class- 
room and discussion program on the 
basis of two-hour classes. Live-stock 
production is taught each Tuesday and 
Thursday morning from eight to ten 
o’clock, and crop production is taught 
the same days from ten to twelve. In 
addition, there is a three-hour labora- 
tory period each afternoon on Monday 
through Thursday, and every student is 
required to attend the laboratory sec- 
tion in which his major field is covered, 
thus giving each student seven hours 
of agriculture per week. On Monday, 
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the laboratory covers nursery and citrus 
work; on Tuesday, field crops and de- 
ciduous fruits; on Wednesday, dairy 
and poultry; and on Thursday, meat 
animals and horses. 


This lecture, demonstration, and 
field-trip schedule of seven hours per 
week is supplemented by supervised 
farming. Students either conduct a 
self-owned home-farming program, a 
managerial enterprise, or a program of 
part-time agricultural employment for 
work experience. 


The program permits the student to 
carry related and general required 
courses in United States history, United 
States government, hygiene, psy- 
chology, and physical education. Other 
recommended courses are in botany, zo- 
ology, accounting, mathematics, chemis- 
try, and public speaking. 

An interesting system of granting 
credit has been set up. Five hours of 
credit are given for the four morning . 
periods and the one afternoon labora- 
tory period. In addition, each student 
is given one unit for each three hours 
a week of additional work on his place 
of employment, or his self-owned farm- 
ing program, up to a maximum of 
twelve hours a week, or four units. 
Thus, a student may earn as many as 
nine semester units in his agriculture 
program. 


After the completion of two years of 
work, an Associate of Arts certificate 
is given to the student who has carried 
on the full program. If he enters farm- 
ing or full-time agricultural employ- 
ment in the community, the teacher will 
still be available to assist him in carry- 
ing on his enterprise or occupational 
program. 

This vocational agriculture program 
was developed through the co-ordinated 
efforts of Dr. George E. Bell, Presi- 
dent; Mr. Oscar Edinger, Director ; 
and Mr. Leslie E. Waight, Instructor 
of Agriculture. 


A Unique Approach to Cur- 
riculum Development 


PPROACHES to curriculum de- 
velopment in secondary schools are 
many and diverse. Sometimes, they are 
carefully planned ; other times, they are 
incidentally or almost accidentally dis- 
covered. In some instances, they are 
democratically evolved ; in others, they 
are imposed. No matter what initial 
approach is taken, it is unlikely that the 
ultimate curricular goals of meeting the 
needs of youth will be realized unless 
in the carrying out of the curriculum 
plans widespread participation and co- 
operation of teachers and administrators 
are evident in studying youth needs and 
in adapting school courses and other 
educational experiences to the meeting 
of those needs. 


At least one of the approaches to cur- 
riculum development in the secondary 
schools of San Diego County has been 
quite unusual, if not unique. A State 
Department of Education requirement 
which had been considered by many 
teachers and school administrators as 
an “imposition” has become a valuable 
instrument in curriculum building. A 
description of this approach and the re- 
sultant broad participation of educators 
in secondary-school curriculum plan- 
ning is presented in this article. 


REQUIRED ANNUAL REPORTS 


In California, copies of the October 
Report of Secondary School Principals 
must be filed annually with the State 
Department of Education and with the 
County Superintendent of Schools. 
Among the items included in the report 
are names of teachers, types of teach- 
ing credentials held, salaries of staff 


q By CLARENCE FIELSTRA 





q Dr. Clarence Fielstra, Associate Su- 
perintendent of Schools and Director 
of Curriculum for San Diego County 
Schools since 1943, has recently been 
appointed Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation and Head of Education, Uni- 
versity Extension, at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. He will 
continue in the Office of San Diego 
County Schools as Consultant in Sec- 
ondary Education. 

Before coming to San Diego, Dr. 
Fielstra’s professional experience in- 
cluded public-school administration, 
teaching at the University of Michi- 
gan, and directing the teacher-train- 
ing program at Stanford University. 
His Ph. D. was awarded by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Dr. Fielstra is 
a collaborating author of “Education 
for Wartime and After.” 





members, names of textbooks used, and 
a description of the course of study. 


As far as curriculum workers are 
concerned, the reports are frequently 
of very little value. Inasmuch as no 
printed forms are furnished by the 
State Department of Education for re- 
porting courses of study, the responses 
to the question concerning the curricu- 
lum are highly varied—both qualita- 
tively and quantitatively. Often, the 
curricular query is answered with the 
words, “Same as last year.” Especially 
when this reply is used over a period of 
several consecutive years, it becomes in- 
accurate and valueless. Even more fre- 
quently, the curriculum of a secondary 
school is reported merely in terms of the 
names of courses taught. Only in a 
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relatively few instances do the reports 
include adequate descriptions of courses 
of study, such as would be useful in 
curriculum study and development. 


STUDY OF CURRICULAR REPORT 
DIFFICULTIES 


In 1943, a study was initiated for the 
secondary schools of San Diego County 
of the curricular aspects of the October 
Report. It was discovered that the two 
reasons most often given by San Diego 
County School administrators for fail- 
ure to prepare annual descriptions of 
school courses were (1) the burden- 
some nature of the task, particularly 
because no suggestions regarding the 
nature or form of the report were made 
by the State Department of Education 
and (2) the belief that the task was 
“busy work” demanded of principals, 
in view of the fact that the reports were 
merely filed away and apparently read 
by no one. The administrators invari- 
ably made the point, however, that they 
were desirous of complying fully with 
the state requirement for curricular re- 
ports and that they would welcome a 
plan which would simplify the job of 
preparing the reports and make the re- 
ports more useful to everyone con- 
cerned. 

With these criteria in mind, the prob- 
lem was attacked by the Secondary 
Schools Committee of the Association 
of San Diego County School Adminis- 
trators, as well as by key teachers in the 
schools. A conclusion reached by this 
group was that rather than having the 
principals writing courses of study 
every year or avoiding the curriculum 
report altogether, course descriptions 
should be prepared annually by second- 
ary-school teachers themselves, each 
teacher describing his own courses. An- 
other conclusion reached was that short 
and simple forms should be printed for 
this purpose by the Office of the County 
Superintendent of Schools and dis- 
tributed to the secondary schools of 
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San Diego County. The original form 
designed by the committee for use in 
October, 1943, consisted of a single 
8¥%-inch by 11-inch sheet printed on 
both sides. Provision was made for 
teachers to indicate the following in- 
formation concerning each course: (1) 
subject, (2) teacher, (3) units of 
credit, (4) grade, (5) textbooks, (6) 
principal supplementary materials, 
(7) major objectives (information, 
skills, attitudes), (8) content of course 
(topics, problems, projects), (9) 
manner in which content of course is 
determined—i. e., based on prescribed 
course of study, on textbook or work- 
book, on interests and needs of pupils 
in community, and others, (10) remarks 
(“Briefly describe unusual character- 
istics of course ; indicate difficulties you 
are facing in teaching the course ; etc.” ), 
and (11) “Indicate ways and means in 
which you believe the Curriculum De- 
partment of our San Diego County 
Schools could assist you in this course.” 


RESULTS OF USE OF CURRICULAR 
REPORT FORMS 


Every teacher and administrator in 
the fourteen secondary schools of the 
county co-operated in the use of the 
curricular-report forms. Sufficient 
copies of each course description were 
made to provide one set of descriptions 
for the principal, one for the County 
Superintendent of Schools, and two for 
the State Department of Education. 
Among the outcomes of the experiment, 
the following seem most noteworthy: 


1. More thought was given by teachers 
to the broad objectives and content of 
their courses. Filling in the report 
forms necessitated every teacher’s 
thinking through the major objectives 
of his courses in terms of information, 
skills, and attitudes for the entire year. 
Similarly, it made necessary his plan- 
ning of his course content in terms of 
important topics, projects, and prob- 
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lems. Consequently, a day-to-day plan- 
ning based merely on the textbook was 
supplemented, even by “weak” teachers, 
with long-time planning. The fact that 
the individual reports were to be read 
by local administrators, as well as by 
county-wide curriculum committees, en- 
couraged conscientious preparation of 
the reports by the teachers. For a num- 
ber of instructors, this was the first step 
in the evaluation, revision, and develop- 
ment of their courses. For many, also, 
this was the first step toward finding or 
preparing improved learning and teach- 
ing materials. 


2. Faculty members teaching in the 
same subject-matter field co-operated 
more extensively. As the teachers of 
English, social studies, science, or any 
other given subject prepared reports for 
their administrators, they realized the 
desirability of showing good scope, se- 
quence, and articulation in their reports. 
Consequently, departments or com- 
mittees of teachers in each subject area 
began to plan together, to exchange 
ideas and experiences, to study co- 
operatively the literature in their field, 
and to share teaching materials. The 
values of such activities were quickly 
observable in the quality of reports, in 
the improvement of teaching, and in the 
raised morale of faculty members who 
had begun to work together. 


3. Total staff meetings devoted to cur- 
riculum planning were held more fre- 
quently. Just as individual staff mem- 
bers in several departments wished to 
work together in preparing their cur- 
riculum reports, so several departments 
wished to co-operate with other depart- 
ments in the presentation of a total re- 
port which would indicate a compre- 
hensive, well-integrated, and well- 
articulated program of studies. At some 
schools, weekly or biweekly faculty 
meetings were held to discuss the gen- 
eral and specific purposes of education 


and the contributions to each which 
were being made by teachers in the vari- 
ous courses. New possibilities of cor- 
relation and, in a few instances, of 
fusion, of subjects were discovered. In 
almost every case, better relationships 
between each teacher’s work and the 
whole curriculum were outgrowths of 
such meetings. 


4. Curriculum consultants were more 
frequently invited to meet with the 
teachers and administrators. The need 
for curricular information and guidance 
was readily realized by the groups of 
educators who were re-evaluating their 
programs. Members of the County 
Superintendent’s curricular-services 
staff were called in to discuss the im- 
perative needs of youth, the psychology 
of learning, the nature of adolescence, 
trends in secondary education, and 
principles of curriculum building. The 
consultants were asked to describe best 
practices elsewhere, to recommend 
audio-visual and other educational ma- 
terials, and to demonstrate modern 
techniques of instruction. In some 
schools, these curriculum co-ordinators 
visited irregularly; in others, as much 
as a day a week for several months; 
and in one school, full-time for two 
years. In the latter case, the school dis- 
trict superintendent contracted with the 
County Superintendent of Schools for 
the co-ordinator’s services and paid 
four-fifths of his salary. 


5. Curriculum co-ordination on a 
county-wide basis was facilitated. The 
fact that several secondary schools in 
the county were concerned with similar 
curriculum problems gave impetus to 
the work of county-wide curriculum- 
committee meetings. These committees, 
composed of key teachers in each sub- 
ject area, elected their own chairmen 
and met periodically with administrative 
advisers from the Association of San 
Diego County School Administrators 
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and with curriculum co-ordinators from 
the County Schools Office. Similar 
committees were organized to deal with 
problems of guidance, evaluation and 
articulation, audio-visual education, and 
the like. Members of these committees 
met in the County Schools Service 
Building or in one or another of the 
county schools to discuss items of com- 
mon interest and to pool their experi- 
ences and resources in planning ahead. 
Inspirational speakers and outstanding 
consultants from other parts of the 
country were often invited to be present. 
The net result of such meetings was 
closer co-operation of the educators of 


the county in striving toward common 
goals. 


6. Curriculum publications were pro- 
duced, distributed, and studied. In the 
numerous curriculum meetings attended 
by curriculum co-ordinators from the 
County Schools Office, the request made 
of them most often was “to let us know 
what goes on in the other secondary 
schools of the county.” The same re- 
quest was predominant in the responses 
to Item 11 of the curriculum report form 
(“Indicate ways and means in which 
you believe the Curriculum Department 
of our San Diego County Schools could 
assist you in this course.”’) 


To meet this demand for information 
about courses of study in the secondary 
schools of the county, monographs in 
each of the subject areas were planned. 
It was agreed that monographs in the 
social studies, in science, and in mathe- 
matics should be completed first. In the 
preparation of these publications, ad- 
vantage was taken of the fact that every 
course in the county was described by 
its teacher as part of the annual October 
Report. A compilation of these reports 
constituted a comprehensive but brief 
résumé of the status quo with regard 
to the objectives, content, and materials 
of the courses in the given subject. Be- 
sides these reports, each monograph in- 
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cluded an introductory chapter by the 
Director of Curriculum on curricular 
trends in the subject. A list of audio- 
visual and curriculum-laboratory ma- 
terials available to teachers from the 
County Office and a list of textbooks 
and professional books of interest to the 
teachers were also incorporated in the 
volumes. Thus, each monograph in- 
cluded a brief forward-looking intro- 
ductory chapter, concise summaries of 
all county-school courses in a given sub- 
ject, and lists of materials available. 

Although these monographs in sepa- 
rate subjects were widely used and 
appreciated, the teachers and adminis- 
trators recognized that an over-all sec- 
ondary monograph including summa- 
ries of objectives, content, and materials 
used in all subject areas would be of 
assistance in pointing out subject inter- 
relationships and in breaking down cur- 
ricular compartmentalism. Accordingly, 
this monograph was prepared. Based 
on the individual teacher reports, it con- 
tained a composite of all of them for 
each course instead of including every 
one of the reports. The completed 
monograph consisted of an introductory 
chapter and of composite summaries of 
the curriculum of (1) small secondary 
schools, (2) middle-sized secondary 
schools, and (3) large secondary schools 
of the county. 

All of these monographs were studied 
in the secondary schools and by county- 
wide curriculum committees. It was 
realized that the publications were de- 
scriptions of “what was” and not neces- 
sarily of “what ought to be,” but they 
gave teachers an opportunity to see 
where they were and to consider what 
steps should be taken next. 


7. Curriculum workshops were planned 
and organized. As faculties of the 
schools became increasingly aware of 
needs for curriculum building and as 
they grew in the experience of working 
with each other, they began to see the 
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value of planning summer workshops 
in which sufficient time and resources 
might be provided to carry on curricu- 
lar projects. 

In one high school, the total staff held 
a workshop on their own campus during 
the two weeks prior to the opening of 
school in September. From 8 a.m. to 
10 a. m., they met as a group with cur- 
riculum specialists to discuss basic so- 
cial and educational problems. After re- 
freshments, they met from 10:15 a. m. 
until noon as committees working on 
specific aspects of the school curriculum. 
The remainder of the day was spent 
informally and was often given over to 
group recreation. All of this was done 
voluntarily by the teachers. No salary 
was given for the time spent in the 
workshop. Salary-hurdle credit, how- 
ever, was given by the board of trustees 
for participation in the undertaking. 

Some other high schools sent repre- 
sentatives to a county-school workshop 
which was arranged in co-operation 
with the administration of San Diego 
State College. In that workshop, teach- 
ers were assisted in the production of 
resource and teaching units. Many 
opportunities were provided them to 
work with elementary-school teachers 
of the county who were also enrolled in 
the workshop. College credit was given 
for the workshop. 

It was apparent that some of the 
workshop projects were culminations of 
the curriculum activity which originated 
in the filling in of the October Report 
forms. From individual work on a one- 
page report to large-group study of 
broad curricular problems was the prog- 
ress which was being evidenced in the 
county-school program. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ADVANTAGES OF 
CURRICULAR REPORT FORMS 


In addition to the good uses of the 
curricular report forms already de- 
scribed, at least three others should be 
mentioned briefly: (1) the individual 
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report sheets were conveniently kept in 
the school administrators’ files, and 
there they were at his finger tips when 
questions about courses arose; (2) re- 
marks on the reports concerning prob- 
lems faced in courses or added facilities 
needed in them provided administrators 
considerable guidance concerning ways 
and means in which they could assist in 
overcoming curricular problems; and 
(3) the reports were often made the 
basis of valuable conferences with teach- 
ers. Particularly with the many new 
teachers during a period of heavy per- 
sonnel replacement, such conferences 
were of much importance to the further- 
ance of an on-going curriculum. 


CONCLUSION 


It is the opinion of the curriculum 
staff of the Superintendent of the San 
Diego County Schools that the annual 
preparation by all secondary-school 
teachers of a concise description of the 
objectives, content, and materials of 
their courses is an experience which 
serves very well as one approach to cur- 
riculum building and co-ordination not 
only within a given school but also 
throughout a county. 

On the basis of the above conclusion, 
the following suggestions are made: 


1. Other schools and school systems 
throughout the country might 
benefit from using a curriculum- 
building approach similar to the 
one described in this article. Al- 
ready a number of curriculum 
workers outside of San Diego 
County have requested copies of 
the printed form annually filled out 
by teachers in this county. 

2. State education departments, such 
as the one in California, which 
require annual reports from all 
secondary-school principals, might 
very well furnish the principals 
with sufficient copies of a printed 
form so that each teacher might 
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fill them out. The adoption of this 
suggestion would enable the state 
departments to obtain, in uniform 
style, concise descriptions of all 
courses taught in the state. Cur- 
ricular research workers would 
find that kind of information help- 
ful, and they would appreciate its 
convenient availability from one 
source—the files of the state de- 
partment. 


. As far as curricular publications 
are concerned, the compilation of 
status-quo course descriptions 
should be considered as only the 
first step. Following such publi- 
cations should desirably come de- 
scriptions of “best practices” or 
of “adventures in secondary edu- 
cation” and teachers’ guides. The 
printing of formal courses of study 
may be of doubtful value. It may 
even have the negative effect of 
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making for rigidity in the curricu- 
lum. On the other hand, it may 
be so far in advance of actual prac- 
tice as to be well-nigh useless. The 
description of the status quo, how- 
ever, supplemented by descriptions 
of best curricular practices and 
by guides to the improvement of 
instruction, should provide real- 
istic assistance in the continuous 
growth of curriculum. 


. The preparation of curriculum- 


report forms by all teachers should 
be considered as only one ap- 
proach to curriculum building. 
The concomitant and resultant ac- 
tivities must be recognized as es- 
sential to the whole pattern. Only 
to the extent that each teacher 
meets better the needs of the youth 
whom he serves will genuine cur- 
ricular growth be evidenced. 








4q Two members of the staff of Veterans Administration and a high-school vice-prin- 
cipal have co-authored the article on the next page. which presents the contributions 
of the Veterans Administration Advisement and Guidance Program to guidance in 
California public schools. Dr. Lindgren is Assistant Chief, Advisement and Guidance 
Division, Veterans Administration Branch 12 Office, San Francisco; and Mr. Weeks 
is Vocational Advisement Supervisor in that office. Mr. Morris is Vice-Principal, 
Balboa High School, San Francisco. This article introduces a series of articles on 
the vocational objectives of veterans, the first of which will appear in the May issue 
of the JOURNAL as a review of a study of the vocational objectives of veterans who 
received advisement in the San Francisco Veterans Counseling Center. 











Veterans Administration and 


Public-School Guidance 


O the educator, one of the major 

outcomes of World War I was the 
development of standardized intelli- 
gence tests. This objective evidence of 
the existence of individual differences 
has increasingly influenced educational 
practice, thus contributing significantly 
to the changing educational philosophy 
of the nation. 

World War II has given an impetus 
to another movement of equally po- 
tential import for an educational phi- 
losophy centered upon the individual— 
namely, the advisement and guid- 
ance programs for the Serviceman and 
veteran. 

During World War II, counseling 
and guidance were incorporated by the 
Army and Navy in their hospital re- 
habilitation programs and in their off- 
duty educational activities. The USES, 
the USO, and many other agencies also 
developed counseling programs which 
were extensive and intensive, touching 
on the fields of personal, occupational, 
avocational, and marital counseling—to 
name only a few of the areas in which 
counseling was offered. Nevertheless, 
the interest developed by these pro- 
grams might have diminished and the 
personnel who were trained might have 
been drawn into other work if it had 
not been for the growth of the Veterans 
Administration’s advisement and guid- 
ance program under Public Laws 16 and 
346, 78th Congress. 

Since the educational profession is 
well-acquainted with the operation and 
provisions of these laws, it is not neces- 
sary to present a detailed description 
of their provisions. However, for the 
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purpose of this exposition, it should be 
noted that under Public Law 16 the 
Federal government assumes responsi- 
bility for restoring employability to dis- 
abled veterans who are in need of re- 
habilitation. 


7 = need to select a specific occu- 
pational objective in the counseling 
of a disabled veteran involves a basic 
assumption and an important challenge 
for secondary-school administrators 
and counselors. The assumption is that 
education has vocational as well as cul- 
tural values. The challenge is to focus 
attention upon that assumption through 
more extensive utilization of terminal 
programs, The requirement of estab- 
lishing a counseling objective for veter- 
ans presents an opportunity to coun- 
selors to sharpen their skills and for 
administrations to evaluate the terminal 
programs in light of the employability 
of their graduates. This selection of a 
specific objective calls for more train- 
ing and the possession of more vo- 
cational information on the part of the 
counselor than has been the case with 
public-school counselors in the past. 
The need by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration for vocational advisers has led 
to the setting up by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration of a classification of trained 
specialists in the vocational field. This 
is a different approach to the problem 
of vocational guidance from that fol- 
lowed in most public schools, where 
the vocational counselor is frequently 
a teacher who is interested in counsel- 
ing, who is given some free time from 
teaching, and who all too frequently 
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has relatively little special training. The 
implication is not that the public schools 
do not possess trained counselors ; as a 
matter of fact, they are the best source 
of Veterans Administration counseling 
personnel. However, rarely do such 
counselors think in terms of vocational 
objectives; too often the counseling is 
restricted to educational programming. 


HEN the Veterans Administra- 

tion set up its program for the 
counseling of veterans under Public 
Laws 16 and 346, it was decided that 
this service could best be rendered by 
the guidance personnel of the public 
schools, colleges, and universities of the 
nation rather than by Veterans Ad- 
ministration recruitment of this per- 
sonnel as Veterans Administration 
vocational advisers. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration, therefore, encouraged 
schools to negotiate contracts with the 
federal government to provide counsel- 
ing service on a per-capita-fee basis in 
guidance centers. 

The result of this policy has been the 
establishment, during the last three 
years, of approximately 400 guidance 
centers throughout the country. Cali- 
fornia alone has 37 guidance centers 
which are located in and operated by 
public-school systems, junior colleges, 
and universities. During the first three 
months of 1947, 12,226 veterans re- 
ceived professional counseling service 
from school personnel employed in 
Veterans Administration guidance cen- 
ters in California. 

The establishment of these guidance 
centers has been a major contribution 
made by the Veterans Administration 
program to guidance in the public 
schools. Because of the financial sup- 
port and the encouragement received 
from the Veterans Administration, it 
has been possible to free the counselor 
from his teaching duties in order to per- 
mit him to counsel on a full-time basis. 
The counselor has been free to develop 
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his professional skills, to increase his 
information with respect to educational 
and vocational opportunities, and to 
render a badly needed service to a 
large group of both students and non- 
students. The guidance center thus 
forms a link between the school and the 
community, for it serves them both sepa- 
rately and together. 

It has not been generally necessary 
to advertise these services. Veterans 
hear of the help their friends have re- 
ceived and voluntarily visit guidance 
centers for the purpose of receiving aid 
in solving their educational and vo- 
cational problems. At the present time, 
there are enough requests by veterans 
for counseling on file in guidance cen- 
ters throughout the state to keep them 
busy for two months, and requests con- 
tinue to pour in. 


en cme counselors participating in 
the Veterans Administration pro- 
gram for counseling veterans are view- 
ing their work from a particularly per- 
sonal aspect. Many have had the inter- 
esting experience of readvising veterans 
whom they had counseled before as stu- 
dents. Looking backward, they unani- 
mously wish that they “had done a 
better job” then. In defense of these 
counselors, it should be pointed out that 
they probably did the best job possible 
under the circumstances. Most of them 
were not counseling on a full-time basis 
although the counseling load ranged 
from 200 to 1,000 students. They did 
not have psychometrists available to ad- 
minister tests. Furthermore, they had 
meager occupational-information libra- 
ries and limited space to conduct guid- 
ance activities. 

These counselors are also increasing 
their knowledge of and skill in using 
psychological tests. With the aid of 
trained psychometrists and confronted 
by the need to make up for lack of aca- 
demic records with the objective evi- 
dence obtainable by standardized tests, 


A 
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counselors have matured rapidly in ap- 
preciation of the contribution and limi- 
tations of measuring devices in many 
areas. They are learning new counsel- 
ing techniques, challenged especially 
by the implications of non-directive 
counseling and stimulated by contacts 
with Veterans Administration personal 
counselors who are available for consul- 
tation and referral in cases of neuro- 
psychiatric maladjustment. They are 
growing in the understanding of the 
importance of and in the knowledge of 
sources and uses of occupational infor- 
mation, national and local. 


| Rbbeeng eerapnessie of guidance 
centers has provided counselors 
with the testing and counseling space 
they have always needed. A typical 
guidance center completely equipped to 
render guidance service consists of re- 
ception space, counseling cubicles, 
group and individual testing rooms, 
and an occupational-information li- 
brary. The implications of the improved 
facilities and added services which have 
accompanied the establishment of a 
veterans’ counseling program are not 
lost on counselors who are not employed 
in Veterans Administration Guidance 
Centers. The development of the Veter- 
ans Administration program has im- 
pressed both counselors and adminis- 
trators with their own needs for similar 
expansion in terms of more adequate 
space, a more complete testing program, 
an occupational-information library, 
and more time for counseling. 

The growth of the guidance-center 
program has also stimulated the pro- 
fessional training of counselors in Cali- 
fornia. Professional guidance specialists 
have long been aware of the inade- 
quacies of the training program for 
vocational counselors in institutions of 
higher learning in California. As a re- 
sult of this deficiency, both the Veterans 
Administration and the schools sponsor- 


ing guidance centers have been hard- 
pressed to find sufficient qualified 
personnel to provide even minimum 
counseling services. 


Guidance centers, themselves, are 
answering to a certain degree the need 
for trained counselors by providing the 
opportunity for training additional per- 
sonnel. In order to supply the counsel- 
ing services requested by veterans, 
guidance-center directors have found it 
necessary to hire junior or assistant 
counselors with the idea of developing 
them through in-service training pro- 
grams. Universities are using guidance 
centers to provide the practical aspects 
of training in the fields of psychology 
and education. 


“TSR are some shortcomings in the 
guidance program which are coming 
to light in the course of its development. 
Partly because of the method of pay- 
ment to guidance centers (i. e., the per- 
capita charge), the Veterans Adminis- 
tration can pay only for the initial ad- 
visement (counseling and testing) lead- 
ing to a vocational objective. However, 
as counselors and administrators are 
well aware, counseling is a continuous 
or intermittent process. New problems 
arise which must be dealt with at re- 
occurring sessions. Hence, some pro- 
fessional counselors have charged the 
Veterans Administration with “one- 
shot counseling.” The limitations of this 
type of counseling are obvious; how- 
ever, previously many schools and col- 
leges have had little or no counseling 
of a professional nature ; while at others 
“one-shot counseling” has been the best 
that could be provided. Increasingly, 
however, the schools are fulfilling their 
obligations to their students by supple- 
menting the Veterans Administration 
program with continuously available, 
intermittent guidance service. It is to 
be hoped that these schools will feel en- 
couraged to continue this service after 
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the Veterans Administration program 
has run its course. 

It is further to be hoped that more 
schools will develop this continuous or 
intermittent type of counseling as a sup- 
plement to their service to veterans and 
other students in view of the fact that 
the legal limitations placed on the 
Veterans Administration prevent the 
development of a long-range program 
in this field. Furthermore, it is not 
intended that the Veterans Adminis- 
tration should supplant or replace com- 
munity functions or responsibilities. 
General Omar Bradley, the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans Affairs, writing for 
Occupations in March, 1946, stated, in 
effect, that while the Veterans Adminis- 
tration can assist the community in aid- 
ing the veteran, it cannot do the entire 
job for the community. This is true of 
the service rendered by the Veterans 
Administration guidance centers, as 
well as of other phases of veterans’ 
work. 


1? is hoped that administrators and 

counselors will take full advantage 
of the opportunity provided by the 
Veterans Administration to develop 
vocational-guidance programs in our 
schools. Whereas the counseling pro- 
grams developed by the Army, the 
Navy, the USES, and other agencies 
were developed within the framework 
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of those organizations and hence had 
little direct effect on public-supported 
education, the Veterans Administration 
program of advisement and guidance in 
California has been developed in close 
co-operation with the public-supported 
educational system. Counselors and 
administrators in public schools are 
manifesting active interest in the recog- 
nition being accorded vocational guid- 
ance by the Veterans Administration. 
During the early phases of the guidance- 
center program, public-school systems 
in San Diego, San Francisco, Sacra- 
mento, Oakland, Los Angeles, and San 
Bernardino displayed courage by going 
to considerable expense, by hiring new 
personnel, and by assigning badly 
needed teachers to guidance centers in 
order to implement this new program. 
A large measure of the credit for ex- 
pansion is due the officials of the State 
Department of Education, Division of 
Readjustment Education, who have 
conscientiously supported and imple- 
mented the program through confer- 
ences, visits to schools, and service let- 
ters. This is convincing evidence of the 
willingness to develop new programs to 
meet new needs, as well as of the spirit 
of co-operation and of the desire to work 
together in the interest of the veteran— 
all of which are typical of the educators 
in California and throughout the nation. 


REPORT OF CALIFORNIA SUBCOMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 


The University-High School Affiliation Committee recently requested that the 
California Committee for the Study of Education give consideration to the broad 
problem of admission of students to colleges and universities from the high schools. 

This problem is an important and fundamental one. Consequently, it was con- 
sidered desirable first to set up a small planning committee for the purpose of 
preparing and presenting to the California Committee an outline of a research 
procedure which would be appropriate for studying the problem in California. 
Dean Frank N. Freeman, Chairman of the California Committee, has asked 
Herman A. Spindt, University Admissions Director, University of California; 
Albert D. Graves, Associate Superintendent in Charge of Instruction, San Fran- 
cisco Public Schools; and J. M. Stalnaker, Dean of Students, Stanford University, 
to serve on the planning committee—Hiam W. Epwarps, Secretary, California 


Committee for the Study of Education. 


~ 
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The Extended-Day Youth 


Service Program 


HE ever-widening acceptance of 

recreation as a legitimate function 
of public-school bodies finds expression 
through a great variety of plans and 
schemes. Standards and limitations 
placed upon procedures in the early 
phases of the playground movement as 
practiced in and by the schools are 
rapidly becoming out-of-date and en- 
tirely inadequate. A broader concept of 
the schools’ responsibility in serving the 
youth in his out-of-school life must 
evolve and must be made effective if 
the true nature of the benefits of whole- 
some recreation for all are to be realized. 


In the beginning, school recreation 
programs were almost totally an out- 
growth of the natural interest of youth 
in sports and games. Instruction in 
skills and techniques during the physi- 
cal-education period served to stimu- 
late and deepen this innate interest. 
The whole program of school-athletics 
competition had its beginning as a rec- 
reation outlet for this sport-and-game 
interest of youth. In the minds of many 
people, the term recreation will always 
conjure up a picture of a dusty play- 
ground with a bat and ball somewhere 
in the foreground. 


Sociologists first elevated this sig- 
nificant movement to a high state of 
respectability and dignity by the often- 
overrated claims that here was an effec- 
tive antidote for delinquency. This 
fundamental premise of the sociologist, 
however, assumed that people just natu- 
rally know how to play and that every 
human being would be interested in 
playing if he were merely given the time 
and the facilities for activity. Soon, it 
became apparent that something else 
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q Howard M. Bell has taught in the 
Junior High Schools of Los Angeles 
since 1929. In 1945, he was placed in 
charge of the Youth Service Program 
on the junior-high-school level. In 
professional circles, Mr. Bell has been 
active as a leader in the California 
Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. He is at the 
present time State President-elect and 
will take office as President for the 
1947-48 school year. 

This article is one of several con- 
tributed to the JOURNAL during the 
year by leaders in the field of health, 
physical education, and recreation— 
all of which have been contributed 
in response to the invitations of Dr. 
Louise Cobb, University of California, 
who is an associate editor of the 
JOURNAL. Readers may look forward 
to a symposium in a fall issue of the 
JOURNAL dealing with curriculum 
problems in the fields of health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation. 





was needed. That something, it ap- 
peared, was inspired leadership and an 
opportunity to learn and engage in a 
wide variety of activities and skills. 
This, then, called for education and edu- 
cational leadership—a job for the 
schools. 

Acceptance of this responsibility as 
a must in education was slow in taking 
form because of the traditional academic 
background of the schools and school 
people. Combined with this was the 
obvious necessity of providing proper 
legal machinery and of determining 
ways and means of securing finances. 
In many localities where advanced 
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leadership and enlightened populace 
gave impetus to the program, success- 
ful experiments were conducted long 
before adequate laws or financing were 
in effect. 


ALIFORNIA has been long a 

leader in this field for many reasons 
which it is not the purpose of this article 
to discuss. The effect of this leadership 
is of prime importance. It has expressed 
itself in two highly successful laws— 
namely, the Civic Center Act and the 
Recreation Enabling Act and more re- 
cently in the establishing of a unit of 
recreation in the division of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation of 
the State Department of Education. 
Agitation is now developing to find 
ways of overcoming the second major 
barrier—lack of adequate state financial 
support for school recreation on the 
local level. 


In Los Angeles, for nearly twenty- 
five years, a growing program of school- 
operated playgrounds on elementary, 
junior-high, and senior-high locations 
has existed. Under the able leadership 
of the late Mr. C. L. Glenn, the people 
of Los Angeles learned to value and 
support this excellent service. In 1945, 
it became apparent that additional 
supervisory personnel was needed in 
order to give direction to the rapidly ex- 
panding program and to seek out ways 
of meeting the needs of youth in the war 
and postwar periods. 


Youth programs became the most- 
talked-of activity of the day. Every 
community was becoming vocal and ac- 
tive in expressing its needs for youth 
and its suggestions for ways of meeting 
these needs. The Los Angeles Board of 
Education sensed its responsibility in 
the matter; and under the outstanding 
leadership of its Superintendent, Vier- 
ling Kersey, it developed a plan of oper- 
ation that was to have far-reaching 
effect upon the entire school system. 
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The plan, which was designated as 
the Youth Service Program, was placed 
in the Curriculum Division under the 
planning leadership of the late Mr. C. L. 
Glenn. In general, the proposal sought 
to combine the successful elements of 
the well-established school-playground 
program with the newer social recre- 
ational activities that were proving so 
popular under the auspices of many 
other agencies throughout the com- 
munity. Provisions were made for the 
wider use of school facilities and re- 
sources and for increased supervisory 
personnel both in the planning and oper- 
ating fields. 


The first steps involved the overall 
planning of the program by a committee 
appointed by the Superintendent and 
the conducting of an examination for 
the supervisory positions. In July, 1945, 
the positions were filled, and work was 
begun on the development of activity 
programs and relationships. Miss Doris 
Worrell was given the responsibility of 
the elementary field; Mr. Howard M. 
Bell, the junior high and camping; Dr. 
John Merkley, the senior high and 
swimming ; and Mr. Kenyon M. Smith, 
the planning responsibility in the Cur- 
riculum Division. (Mr. Smith has also 
acted as chairman of the group and as 
spokesman when dealing with other 
agencies or departments.) A unique 
feature in the operation of the program 
was the placing of each of the super- 
visors on the immediate staff of the 
Divisional Assistant Superintendents. 
This step was undoubtedly a wise one, 
for it places the work on a par with all 
other fields in the educational program 
of the schools. 


EVEN areas of activity were out- 
lined in which the supervisors might 
render service to the schools. In some 
of these, only consultant service is possi- 
ble ; in others, actual budgetary help and 
direction are available. A brief outline 
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of these areas and their usual activity 
outlets may serve to illustrate the wide 
variety of fields covered. 


1. Athletic Activities (Budgetary service) 
a. Intramural sports 
b. Athletic clubs 
c. Sports carnivals 
d. Inter-class games 
e. Individual sports clubs 
f. Others 


2. Off-Campus Activities (Budgetary and 
scheduling service) 

. Swimming 

. Hiking 

. Excursions 

. Bowling 

. Camping (summer and week-end) 

Others 


roan of 


3. Special Group Activities (Budegtary serv- 
ice and consultant service) 
a. Social dances 
b. Co-educational play days 
c. Festivals and drives 
d. Others 


4. Youth Service Agency Clubs (Consultant 
and co-ordinative service) 
a. YMCA, YWCA, Scouts, woodcraft, 
campfire 
b. Welfare agencies 
c. Youth project co-operation 
d. PTA youth committees 


5. School Service Committees (Consultant 
service) 
a. Safety groups in halls, yard, cafeteria, 
auditorium 
b. Athletic officials 


6. Special Interest Clubs (Budgetary service) 
a. Arts-and-crafts hobbies 
b. Collecting hobbies 
c. Gymnastics and special dance groups 
d. Drama, music, and art 
e. Others 


7, Citizenship Experiences (Consultant and 
advisory ) 
a. Community service 
b. Student government 
c. Leadership groups 
d. Student forums 
e. Youth conference 
f. Others 
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Every encouragement has been of- 
fered to principals to plan and promote 
the activities that seem most nearly to 
meet the needs of the youth under their 
direction. Emphasis has been placed 
upon the necessity for meeting needs 
rather than upon counting the number 
of participants. 


In every case, attention has been 
drawn to the thought that the activity 
is merely the vehicle by which a good 
leader of youth may convey his ideas 
for better living into the lives of the 
youth under his supervision. The nor- 
mal psychological and sociological de- 
velopment of youth has placed the major 
emphasis on individualized and loosely- 
organized play at the elementary level.’ 
In the junior-high-school field, most in- 
terest is likely to fall in the group-work 
approach to activities; while in the 
senior high school, mass programs are 
generally indicated. 


ECAUSE the writer is familiar with 

the junior-high-school field, an ac- 
count of some practices may serve to 
illustrate what is happening. One 
school, for example, found that its 
pupils had very little social understand- 
ing and that there were several young 
capable teachers on the staff who were 
willing to devote a few hours each week 
to the development of a co-recreational 
program. The supervisor was called in 
for guidance and financial assistance. 
After an adequate period of planning by 
both a committee of faculty members 
and youth, it was decided to hold fort- 
nightly evening dances for the older 
youth and on alternate weeks to hold a 
fun-club program for the younger mem- 
bers of the student body. Funds were 
provided for two leaders to be assigned 
to each group. After two or three meet- 
ings, it seemed wise to organize each 
group into a club. Thus, almost im- 
mediately, the operation of group-work 
techniques became evident and effective. 
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This type of program under skilled 
teacher-leadership has never been 
dropped by any school when once placed 
on a solid foundation. Many minor 
variations have been made in order to 
fit facilities to local needs, and all these 
programs are growing in their use of a 
wide variety of game and novelty stunts 
which seek to socialize more adequately. 


The club-way approach to worth- 
while activity is probably best illustrated 
by the common practice among the 
junior high schools of organizing boys’ 
athletic clubs on the basis of the intra- 
mural competitive program. Each of 
these clubs is led by a faculty mem- 
ber who serves as a part-time coach, 
sponsor, or merely adviser. Provision 
is made for the boy to stay in the same 
club for several semesters, thus identi- 
fying himself as a regular “Trojan,” 
“Bear,” or “Cardinal” in all of his 
school relationships. 

Week-end camping is becoming very 
popular, and increased facilities for this 
activity are being planned through the 
co-operation of other public bodies in 
the use of government-owned areas. 


| 5 tome sir] deal of success is being 
realized by many schools in tying 
the youth program into the normal func- 
tions of the student council. This prac- 
tice is entirely fitting, for democratic 
participation in planning activities for 
social living is the first requisite of 
effective citizenship. The range in the 
variety of activity is as broad as life it- 
self. One club is interested in French 
literature, another in Scotch country 
dances ; still others, in drama, combined 
talents, gymnastics, arts and crafts, and 
various collection hobbies. 

Many activities may take the youth 
from the school plant to other public or 
even private facilities, which is permissi- 
ble after careful planning. The most 
common activities of this kind are bowl- 
ing clubs, swimming clubs, and club ex- 
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cursions to parks and points of interest, 
generally from 3 :00 to 5:00 in the after- 
noon, 6:00 to 9:00 in the evening, and 
all or part of Saturday. 

The results of this far-reaching pro- 
gram are already being felt and appreci- 
ated in many areas of the city. Requests 
for increased service have far out- 
stripped the finances originally set up to 
provide for paid leadership. In a recent 
survey made among those junior high 
schools that had conducted a widely 
diversified program of youth activities 
it was found that of the 12 schools re- 
porting, 11 claimed increases in pupil 
participation and all reported increased 
interest on the part of the faculty in 
leading youth activities beyond the nor- 
mal school day. All schools reported 
either no change in absenteeism of both 
pupils and teacher leaders or else a defi- 
nite decrease. There was overwhelming 
evidence reported showing that the 
spirit and loyalty of the pupil partici- 
pants had increased, that interest of the 
pupils in community activities, youth 
agency work, and in-service projects in 
general was on the upswing. All but 
one school reported that existing school 
facilities were being used more fully 
than before the instigation of the new 
program. This, of course, has been held 
up as an objective in all community rec- 
reational surveys. 


OMMUNITY interest and backing 

for this program has been forth- 
coming from the P. T. A., Welfare 
Council Coordinating Councils, Service 
Clubs, and many leading citizens. 

And in this program, teachers have 
found a stimulation to take part with 
a group of interested students in some 
form of activity of their own choosing. 
No pressure is brought upon any teacher 
to lead a club, and every effort is made 
to give due credit to those who do offer 
this leadership service. 

Student councils, when allowed to 
deal with the real problems of youth, 
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invariably demonstrate a sudden vitali- 
zation. The best school youth programs 
are those in which the chosen repre- 
sentatives of the student body have 
had a major share in the planning and 
servicing activities. Principals, whose 
judgment might reasonably be expected 
to lean toward the conservative, have 
been lavish in their praise of the pro- 
gram; and in many cases, they are its 
best salesmen. 

It seems reasonable at this early date 
to conclude, first, that the school is a 
logical agency for the planning and con- 
ducting of a widely varied youth-service 
program. Second, the wider use of 
school facilities for leisure-time activi- 
ties can only be realized if and when 





the school takes a major share in the 
planning and leadership of those activi- 
ties. Third, this phase of student life 
must take its place beside the older and 
more securely established areas of edu- 
cation by its inclusion in the general 
curriculum. Fourth, the school cannot 
escape having a large share of responsi- 
bility for the way in which the student 
spends his leisure time. And fifth, the 
tapping of the only existing large reser- 
voir of skilled leadership ability (i. e., 
the teaching staff) is the only apparent 
solution to this ever-perplexing prob- 
lem. Further expansion of this program 
to include all major-interest segments 
of all schools is necessary for future 
budget planning. 








SUMMER SESSIONS AT UNIVERSITIES 
IN CALIFORNIA 


The University of Southern California 
Summer Session 


The Summer Session of the University of Southern California is designed to 
; serve the needs of regular full-time students, especially veterans, who wish to ac- 
celerate their college courses, and of teachers who wish to prepare for more ad- 
vanced degrees or credentials. Consequently, a large number of the regular 
university courses are offered in the Summer Session. The regular staff is aug- 
mented by a number of distinguished visiting professors, both in education and in 
the academic fields. 

Of particular interest in the School of Education are the conferences and work- 
shops. These include: 

1. Graduate professional courses in Industrial Arts Education are planned for 
teachers who hold a Special Secondary Credential in Industrial Arts Education. 
Those enrolled will have an opportunity to become familiar with recent experi- 
mentation and research in this field, the developments during the war, and prob- 
able trends in postwar Industrial Arts Education. 

2. The Workshop in Intercultural Education has as its main objective to 
| develop skillful leadership in this field through increased understanding of good 
‘ human relationships and through practice in arranging conditions which promote 

individual growth and group endeavor. 
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The staff will include members who have had extensive experience in directing 
educational programs for minority groups in a large school system and in a county 
program that serves many types of communities. 

3. The Workshop in Reading will offer discussion of recent developments in 
reading instruction, will suggest procedures, and will provide opportunities for 
contacts with the best professional literature in the field and for the study of indi- 
vidual problems and projects. 


4. The Workshop in Guidance will feature group discussion of specific phases 
of guidance related to the various interests of the group, visits to guidance agencies 
in the Los Angeles area, and laboratory or practical experience in the use of ana- 
lytical devices. 

5. Conference Laboratory for School Administrators will be an advanced 
seminar organized as a conference for superintendents, other school administrators. 
and advanced students of school administration. The program has been organized 
to provide an opportunity for a clinical and laboratory approach to problems of 
school administration in general, and to problems of primary concern to the indi- 
vidual members of the group. 


Another special feature to be stressed during the Summer Session is the work 
in Audio-Visual-Radio Education. These courses are designed for teachers of 
elementary and secondary-school students. Lecture and laboratory demonstrations 
integrated with curriculum study and methods will be provided. 


A twelve-week program, from June 16 to August 30, is planned for the prepa- 
ration of students who wish to secure an Elementary Emergency Credential. The 
program will include courses in the Learning Process; Curriculum and Methods 
in Early Childhood or Elementary Education; Observation and Directed Teach- 
ing in Early Childhood or Elementary School Education ; and Elementary School 
Music. 











SUMMER SESSION 


Six Week Session... . June 23 to August 2 
Four Week Postsession, August 4 through 30 


REDUCED TUITION RATES ARE PROVIDED FOR 
TEACHERS IN ACTIVE SERVICE 


v 


Study in Vacationland 


Students will find numerous offerings in 
the Graduate School, in the College of 
Letters, Arts, and Sciences, in the Col- 
leges of Architecture, Commerce and 
Business Administration, Engineering, 
Music, and Pharmacy; in the Schools of 
Education, Journalism, Library Science, 
Public Administration, Religion, and So- 
cial oo and in the departments of Occupational Therapy, Physical Therapy, 
and Radio. 





Write for Summer Session Bulletin 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles 7, California 
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Mills College Summer Session 
July 5 to August 16, 1947 


Mills College, Oakland, California, which from September to June of each 
year is a women’s college of liberal arts, varies its program and personnel for the 
summer season. New areas of interest and activity are entered, visiting professors 
are added to the staff, and men, as well as women, are invited to join the sum- 
mer student body. Dr. George Hedley, Associate Professor of Economics and 
Sociology and Associate Chaplain at Mills College, is Director of the Summer 
Session. 


Classes are conducted on a five-day schedule, allowing Saturday and Sunday 
for rest and recreation. A normal course includes three classes meeting daily, 
providing a total of six semester units of academic credit. 

The officers of Summer Session administration are Dr. Lynn T. White, Jr., 
President of the College; Dr. George Hedley, Director of the Summer Session ; 
Dean Evelyn Steel Little, Librarian; Dean Anna L. Rose Hawkes, Dean of 
Women; Miss Mary C. Walker, Recorder; Mr. Fred M. Livingston, Comp- 
troller; Miss Mildred M. Reynolds, Director of Institution Administration; and 
Miss Marie Nogues, Director of Recreation. Inquiries should be made to the 
Office of the Summer Session, Mills College, Oakland 13, California. 


(See March issue of Journat for complete announcement of summer-session opportunities.) 





MILLS COLLEGE 1947 
Summer Session . . . July 5 to August 16 . . . For Men and Women 











PROGRAMS United States History and American 

Casa Panamericana Literature 

Child Development ASSOCIATED PROGRAMS 
Creative Art—including classes for children Camp, ses ae Executive Training (July 

ce -Augus 

English Language Institute Junior Statesmen Foundation (June 29- 
La Maison Francaise August 16) 

Music Institute of International Relations (June 
Theatre 22-July 1) 

Inclusive Fee: Registration, Tuition, Board and Room, and Health Services... >>>» >_> $210.00 

Write to: Office of the SUMMER SESSION 
Mills College ° Oakland 13, California 
ee ® 


Associated Colleges at Claremont 
Summer Session 


The Claremont Summer Session, a study program organized to meet the needs 
of research students, educators-in-service, teachers-in-training, and undergraduate 
students, is jointly sponsored by the Associated College at Claremont: Pomona 
College, Scripps College, Claremont Graduate School, and Claremont Men’s 
College. The session will be divided into two terms, the first term from June 21 to 
August 1 and the second term beginning August 4 and closing September 6. In 
scope, the Summer Session attempts to provide a broad liberal-arts curriculum 
and places emphasis upon certain special areas that are timely in the present 
changing world. An understanding of the current problems in civic, economic, 
educational, and human-relations fields requires a broad background of knowledge, 
the integration of source material from many fields, and the co-operative thinking 
of minds with different experience. The Summer Session program attempts to 
realize this approach by comprehensive seminars or institutes and by a wide range 
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of seminars and courses devoted to critical areas of the present domestic and inter- 
national scene, as well as to pertinent topics of lasting significance. 


The 1947 Summer Session will again offer the graduate Institute of Art. This 
institute, which has received wide acclaim, has a staff of highly-skilled craftsmen 
who believe in the close integration of theoretic and applied work. Special work 
will emphasize the problem of art education. 


Parallel to the art institute, this Summer Session will mark the beginning of 
the Institute of Writing. Opportunity to write creatively and to study various 
phases of literature, as well as the teaching of English, will be featured. 


The study of Modern Foreign Languages by conversational methods, corre- 
lated with a study of the historical and culture background of the language, will 
be emphasized in Language Area Studies in French, German, Russian, and Span- 
ish, supported by work in Latin American Affairs, Oriental Studies, and Russian 
Studies. 


Seven advanced courses and seminars in the field of international affairs will 
meet for joint sessions through the first term of the Summer Session, studying the 
problems of the United Nations Organization. A distinguished group of visiting 
and resident faculty will conduct the work in this area. 


In education, the summer program will include work in various aspects of ele- 
mentary education, secondary education, and school administration, as well as 
general seminars and courses in Educational Philosophy, Educational Psychology, 
Measurement, Counseling and Guidance, Public School Music, Intercultural Edu- 
cation, and Audio-Visual Education. Of particular interest during the first term 
will be a graduate seminar in the field of higher education dealing with the problem 
of the general college and the junior college. A distinguished group of lecturers 
will present their views to this seminar and will be available for individual con- 
ferences. 


The Summer Session will sponsor five-week conferences of interest to edu- 
cators. From June 24 to 27, a conference will be held on the United Nations under 
the subtitle of “Exploring for Common Ground.” Crucial international problems— 
policies of the Big Three, disarmament and atomic control, international economic 
projects, conditions in defeated countries—will be the concern of this conference. 
During the week of June 30 through July 4, the fifteenth annual reading conference 
will be held. This conference, the oldest of its kind, has attracted a wide following. 
From July 8 to 11, two conferences are scheduled. One on science and mathematics 
and one in the field of regional and community planning. During the week of July 
4 to 18, the Summer Session will sponsor jointly with the California Youth 
Authority a conference on the topic: “California Youth: 1947.” Major topics of 
this conference will include understanding youth in difficulty; developing youth 
through group activities ; and organizing the community to meet youth needs. 








THE 1947 CLAREMONT SUMMER SESSION 
First term June 23-August | * Second term August 4-September 6 


A program of study for Graduates and Sesomepaspates sponsored by Pomona College, 
Scripps College and The Claremont Graduate School. 


SPECIAL INSTITUTES, COMPREHENSIVE SEMINARS, CONFERENCES, WORKSHOPS, 
CONCERT SERIES, SMALL INFORMAL CLASSES, LECTURES, EXCURSIONS, FACULTY 
OF EMINENT SCHOLARS, ARTISTS, MUSICIANS. 


Special a will be placed on Seminars and Courses in Creative Writing, Interna- 
tional Affairs, Russian Studies, Renaissance Studies, and American Studies. There will 
also be a Liberal Arts Program including: Art, Music, Education, The Humanities, 
Psychology, History, Mathematics, and Foreign Language. 


For further information write: F. THEODORE PERKINS, Director of Summer Session 
Harper Hall + Claremont, California 
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Important New Science Texts 
Ready This Spring 


BASIC CHEMISTRY 


BAYLES and MILLS 


An approach that considers the “why and how” of chemistry, as 
well as the what. 


Emphasis is placed upon reflective study and upon the inductive 
method of arriving at principles. 


Coherent development is an outstanding quality. 


Uses Meggers 1947 revision of the periodic table with 96 elements. 


BASIC BIOLOGY 


FENTON and KAMBLY 


Covers all the biological concepts essential to a high-school course. 


Observation and reflection, before organization of thought and 
conclusion is the technique emphasized. 


Coherence is outstanding in the development of the material. 


Unlimited in geographical scope, dealing with all of our land. 


For further information, please write us 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York * Boston * Chicago * Dallas + Atlanta * San Francisco 





